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THE BEVERAGE 


“Accepted!” 


The applicant that has been 
welcomed by the Army and 
Navy, and in the training can- 
tonments, is Bevo—the beverage. 


Triply enrolled — because its delight- 
fully refreshing fine-hops flavor is pur- 
veyed in a form that helps keep wits 
and muscles on edge. Good by itself. 
—with a bite—or a meal. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round 
soft drink—served every- 
where —-families supplied 
by grocer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «1. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Maganer, Suite 908 Syndicate Trast Baliding 


Telephones; Main 1735, Centra! 377-R 








MIRROR 
New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed im 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mrrxor, St. Louss, Mo. 

Tuk Royse’ Mirrrrary Manvat by Vireil D. 
Collins. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


C0i5, STs 


Practical facts concerning the organization 


and operation of the army, related in 
untechnical language for the venefht of the 
oy from twelve to twenty and his pat 
ents Military formations, map-making and 
reading, how to care for the feet are in- 
cluded in the range of subjects. Illustrated. 
Tre DLyrircat Poems or Wreo Vow Tlor- 
MANNSTHAL translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$1.2 


Von Hofmannsthal is hest known in Amer- 
ica for his “Elektra.” in which Mrs. Pat 
trick Campbell starred Critical introduction 
by the translater. 


Drart Convention For Lracur or. Na- 
TIONS Various. New York: MacMillan 
Co., 25C. 

A tentative basis for a league of nations 
to prevent future war as comniled byw ia 
group of American jurists and publicists 
after a vear’s study and ten conferences diu 
ing that year. Description and comment by 
Theodore 4 Marburg. 


Lieut Ann Mist by Katherine Adams. 
3Zoston: Cornhill Co., Sr.oo. 


Poems. 


Cramebrr Music by James Joyce. Boston: 
Cornhill Co., $1.00. 


Poems hy the author of “Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man,” and “The Dub- 
liners.”” 


SONNETS OF THE Strire by Robert Love- 
man, Boston: Cornhill Co., $1.00. 

War poems by the author of “April Rain.” 
Foreword by John Burroughs. 


Soxcs or AMERICA by Simon N. Patton. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, soc. 

Patriotic words applied to favorite old 
tunes. 


A Snort History or France by Mary 
Duclaux (A. Marv KF. Robinson). New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 

A vivid chronicle of events in France from 
Caesar’s invasion to the battle of Waterloo, 
done within a reasonable compass and with 
a distinet effort for unity. With map and 
index. 


My Unknown CueumM with an introduction 
by Henry Garrity. New York: Devin-Adair 
Co., $1.50. 


:-. 


New edition of a very rare anoymous book 
called “Aguecheeck,” a delightful commentary 
on travel, art, literature, life, humanity, 
written in classic English. 


Wry Gop Loves tne Irisu by Humphrey 
Desmond. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 
1.35. 


tA 


Essays and anecdotes of Irish history. Sec- 
ond edition. 


ME Spirit by J. C. Snaith. New 


Tne Ti 
1), Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


York: 
A romance of the English middle class 
just prior to the war. Illustrated. 


Tue SMITING oF THE Rock by _ Palmer 
3end. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


An impulsive man, a_ pretty girl and a 
conscientious bishop in the wilds of Oregon. 


Tue New Vorer by Charles Willis Thomp- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


Fundamental facts for the man or woman 
going for the first time to the polls, show- 
ing that politics and patriotism are insepar- 
ably interrelated. Indexed. 


A Nation at Bay by Sergt. Ruth S. Far- 
nam. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


A history of the war in Serbia as_ seen 
by an American woman active in war-relief 
work. Illustrated. 


Stories oF THE STEPPE by Maxim Gorki. 
Boston: Stratford Co., 25¢c. 


Volume second of the ‘“25c Universal 
Library,” which proposes to make the master- 
pieces of every language available to all the 
English speaking people. This book contains 
three short stories, translated by Henry T. 

Schnittkind and Isaac Goldberg. 
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Wisconsin) Pays: Seconn Series. New 
York: B. W. Iluebsch, $1.50. 

“The Feast of the Holy Innocents,” by 
S. Marshall IIsley, “In the Pier” by Laura 
Sherry, “The Shadow,” by Toward Mum- 
ford Jones and “We Live Again,” by Thorn- 
ton Gilman, with an introduction by Zona 
Gale. All are original one-act’ plays from 
the repertory of the Wisconsin Players. 

Turee Prays by David Pinski. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, $1.50. 

Three dramas, ‘Isaac Sheftel,’”? “The Last 
Jew,” and “The Dumb Messiah,” belonging 
to the early period of Pinski’s writings and 
showing in their sequence his conception. of 
the Jewish dreamer struggling under indus- 
trialism, the battle with skepticism and _ the 
tragedy of the nationalistic ideal. 


oe ote oe 
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The Teenie Weenies 
By W. H. S. 

Generally speaking I think it my duty 
to condemn the = slap-stick vulgarities 
which masquerade as humor in_ the 
colored supplements. I feel I have a 
personal grievance against the publishers 
whenever my young hopeful seizes the 


’ 


“funnies” and demands to have them 


read to him. It is therefore a_par- 


-ticular pleasure to recommend “The 


Teenie Weenies,” which frequently tig- 
ure in the otherwise repellant pages of 
that section of the newspapers to which 
the attention of youth inevitably fastens 
itself. These pictures, and the letter- 
press accompanying them, are quaint and 
harmless, and the children love them. 

And now we have a book of them. 
William Donahey, their creator, in col- 
laboration with Effe E. Baker, is re- 
sponsible for the letterpress, and of 
course Mr. Donahey himself has made 
the illustrations, which are so much of 
the essence of the work. It is not a 
mere reproduction of what has appeared 
in the newspapers. The authors have 
given us fresh matter, though it is of 
the same kind; and the illustrations are 
not the huge rectangular blocks of the 
supplements, hut are fitted to the purpose 
of the book. There is an abundance of 
tiny “thumb nail” drawings in the text, 
and half and full-page pictures as well, 
all in bright colors. The language is 
simple and the print is large, so that 
any child who can read at all can spell 
his way through it without worrying his 
elders. 


In case any benighted individual is 
not familiar with the idea of “The 
Teenie Weenies,” we may say they are 
a bunch of dear Lilliputians, living some- 
times in a billy cock hat and sometimes 
in more commodious quarters in an old 
shoe, or a teapot. Such wonderful ad- 
ventures they have, the dunce and the 
doctor, the policeman, the cook, the 
Chinaman and the Turk, and the tiny 
lady of fashion. And when they have 
a picnic on the window-sill, the cook 
provides ample lemonade for the party 
in a thimble under the weight of which 
he staggers. The clown cuts up the 
grape into generous slices, and serves it 
with the salad contained in half a wal- 
nut shell, while the Turk makes de- 
lightful coffee at a fire made by chopping 
up—with tremendous energy—a stump 
of lead pencil. Who could want a bet- 
ter children’s book? 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Italy a Bright Hope 

TALY seems to be holding the Austrians at the 

Piave. The Austrians are German-driven. Also 

they must attack Italy to allay discontent at 
home. What puzzles most students of the war is 
why the allies have awaited the Austrian ojfen- 
sive, why they have not long since struck at the 
ramshackle empire torn with racial feuds, suffering 
starvation, cursed with governmental and military 
incompetency. The way to Germany would seem 
to have long been through Austria. It has not been 
taken. When Italy’s feet seemed set therein towards 
victory there came the disastrous rout, due more to 
Italian treachery than Teutonic valor or skill, What 
of that large army at Salonica, doing nothing but 
holding the Bulgarians blocked? Ward Price says in 
his book on the Salonica army that it has kept the 
Germans from mastery of the Balkans and saved 
India, while heartening Serbia, but this looks like 
I:ngland’s holding the security of her eastern empire 
as more important than winning the war in the west. 
It looks as if the Salonica campaign is a vast waste 
of power for little or no gain. Italy called for help 
before her retreat last year, and did not get it. She 
was on the offensive and is even yet on the defensive. 
Her offensive was the plainly indicated means to the 
separation of Austria from Germany, but the offen- 
sive was reversed. The allies have let the Germans 
make the fighting pace in Italy as elsewhere. The 
strategy of attrition is rather monotonously weari- 
some. The splendid showing of the Italians in the 
present fighting is proof however that sedition and 
treason have been eliminated from their army. It 
gives promise that the Italians will proceed from 
defense to offense. Never was a better time for such 
a development. A well-directed blow should utterly 
shatter Austria-Hungary and let the allies into Ger- 
man territory, drawing forces from the western 
front. There seems to be, from all accounts, no high 
heart in Austria for a continuance of the war. An 
Italian offensive would take all the heart out of the 
Hapsburgians now vassals to the Hohenzollerns. The 
Austrians see their own doom, as a lesser nation 
absorbed by Germany. Her Hungarians, Czechs and 
Slavs are on the verge of revolt. She has to leave 
the feeding of her western provinces to Germany. 
The thing for the allies to do is to drive with all 
their power against the weaker Teuton empire. They 
can thus shorten the war not only by crippling 
Austria but by weakening the Germans where they 
confront the allies on the west. Italy has helped 
her allies well thus far. Ii she had not “come in” 
the first rush of the Germans on the west might have 
succeeded, It is within the probabilities now that 
she may so weaken the enemy by a strong offensive 
that the arrival of the Americans in France will give 
the allies undoubted supremacy. Italy is a most im- 
portant factor at this juncture, only less important, 
viewing the war as a whole, than the United States. 
The spirit of her army in action gives stronger hope 
to all the friends of freedom in the world. Well 
supported she may almost instantly destroy the mén- 
ace to Paris and the channel ports, and facilitate the 
perfection of the arrangements for bringing into 
decisively effective action Foch’s army of manoeuver. 


Prepare for Reconstruction 
SECRETARY OF THE LNTERIOR LANE’S suggestion to 
the President that a survey of lands in the United 


States be made with a view to finding means to take 


care of our soldiers when they shall return from 
Kurope is the beginning, let us hope, of a programme 
of national reconstruction after the war. Practically 
we shall have to “repatriate” our soldiers. They will 
come back to conditions unfavorable to their em- 
ployment and the securing of homes. The devolution 


of the industrial situation will be a slow process, 


adjusting the status of woman labor, straightening 
out the relations betwecn employers and organized 
employes, getting the factories engaged in war supply 
back to peace time production, taking care of the 
wounded soldier, carrying out the necessary action 
with regard to the vast housing enterprises, reor- 
ganizing the railroad system. With maybe five mil- 
lion soldiers coming hack from the battlefields there 
will be a vast problem. To get those men on the 
land will be a great first step to the solution. It 
will take them out of competition for jobs and put 
them at once to producing wealth. There is little 
free land available. Secretary Lane would reclaim 
or purchase the land needed and sell it cheap on long 
time to the soldiers. On this all reconstruction 
must be based. With this well begun the remainder 
will be comparatively easy. I have seen Secretary 
Lane’s letter in but one periodical other than the 
Mirror, namely the Christian Science Monitor; yet 
it is the most important governmental project since 
the Overman bill, Its general terms suggest that 
under the Overman bill the President should organize 
a Bureau or Board of Reconstruction. Great Britain, 
France and Germany have such boards with many 
subdivisions covering the whole field of reconstruc- 
tion. In this country we have an hundred adjunc- 
tive war organizations that can be used in the wide 
scope which readjustment and reconstruction must 
move. The machinery exists in abundance and the 
enthusiasm to furnish the energy. Both should be 
used. And they should be used in conformity with 
the democratic, not the socialistic idea and ideal, 
That is the merit of Secretary Lane’s beginning pro- 
posal. The reconstruction must be individualistic— 
no pensioning, no institutionizing, no coddling. Not 
drilling people into line with new arbitrary con- 
ditions. Just reorganizing the country on the basis 
of freeing opportunity and freeing people. ‘‘For,” 
says Secretary Lane in the foreword to his most 
excellent book, “The American Spirit” (Stokes, New 


York) “a true Democracy is not to be likened to ° 


a Milky Way of pale and even effulgence: it is rather 
a round heaven of striving stars, each vying with the 
other in glory.””. We are going to whip Germany, but 
we must not let it happen that in the reconstruction 
of our social economic, industrial edifice after the 
victory, the vanquished shall make captive her con- 
queror. 
ae 


* 
“9 


More of the hellishness of war! China has gone 
hack to opium, after prohibiting its use. India had 
to sell her opium crop and China was the customer 
easiest coerced into purchasing it. 

oe of 
Burglary vs. Referendum 

FLAt burglary was a poor way by which to attempt 
the prevention of the submission of the United Rail- 
Ways compromise ordinance to a referendum of the 
people. The discovery of the men who rifled the 
safe containing the petitions points to the partici- 
pation in the bungling job of someone identified with 
the corporation, possibly an overzealous subordinate 
employe. If the newly subscribed petition sltould 
justify submission of the ordinance the burglary will 
probably cause the community to reject the compro- 
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mise. The compromise should not be rejected. It is 
necessary for public convenience, Its rejection will 
cause linancial complications for the company, imperil 
wage-increase and produce social and industrial dis 
location. The general public, | believe, would have 
voted for the ordinance on its merits as an emergency 
expedient, but the fact that someone in interest bur- 
glarized a saie and stole therefrom the petitions will 
be an argument irresistible against it with many 
people. That the prevention of submission ot the 
ordinance to the people was by someone considered 
important enough to justify a crime in order to ac 
complish it, will damn the proposal itself, It wall 
be argued that the crime was necessary to facilitate 
the carrying through of another and greater crime 
against the public interest. The theft of the petitions 
cost the corporation heavily, for it enabled the op 
ponents of the measure to work up stronger antagon 
ism to it im securing new. signatures to replace 
those stolen. The robbery has deeply offended the 
public, as a piece of flagrant anarchism, a specimen 
of supposedly corporation sabotage worthy of the 
wildest of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The burglars and their abettors should be sought 
out and punished. When the ordinance is) sub 
mitted, however, it should) be considered on its 
merits. | think it should be approved because such 
approval would be better than a “busted” system, 
more strikes and local transportational chaos, but 
it is to be feared that the burglary will cause the 
voters to snow under the proposition for relief of 


the company and betterment of service to the people. 
9, 


of af 
Take wt Over 
Tue Western Union Telegraph Company is in 
favor of a telegraphers’ union, if it can control the 
union, It favors collective bargaining, with itself 
on both sides of the table. The Western Union 
won't stand for the proposals of settlement of difh- 
culty with its employes made by government au- 
thorities. Well, these are war times. The United 
States should take over the Western Union and run 
that telegraph system as it runs the railroads. The 
company’s present attitude is an obstruction to and 
interference with the prosecution of the war. Mr. 
Newcomb Carlton is not a bigger man than Uncle 
Sam. 
ot of 
Henry lord for the Senate 
Henry Forp for senator from Michigan! It is 
said the President wants him and that if the Repub- 
licans will accept him the Democrats will nominate 
him. Now Mr. Ford is a great automobile manu- 
facturer and a well-meaning man. We all admire 
him. But, with all due respect to him, be it said he 
has not revealed qualities of mind that mark him 
out as fit for the senatorship. If he has any general 
ideas they are not, so far as we have been able to 
discover, those of a far-seeing statesman who under- 
stands great questions or appreciates the philosophy 
of government. He would be an excellent head for 
a department of motor construction and mobilization, 
but he would not be a world- or nation-visioning 
senator. This much one can say about the man, in 
all admiration of his performances in his field of 
manufacture and with all sympathy for his rather 
uncoordinated sympathies. But perhaps the prag- 
matic answer is that Henry Ford is as fit for the 
senatorship as many other men who sit in the 
nation’s upper house. If we let it go at that, one 
may still say that the choice of a senator on such 
hasis as is posited for his selection will be only an 
example of rampant sentimentalism confusing a sense 
of national and individual values. Henry Ford is a 
good man, but oh that peace ship! 
ot of 
Let’s Hear the Spooks 
HARPER AND Likoriters, publishers, owned Mark 
Twain alive. They claim to own him dead. They 
have sued publisher Mitchell Kennerley to prevent 
his vending a novel said to haye been communicated 
by Mark Twain over a ouija 
Grant Hutchings and Mrs. Lola \ 


board to Mrs. Emily 
Ilays of St 


Louis. The name of the novel is “Jap Herron” and 
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it is a pathetico-humoresque story of life political 
and journalistic in Missouri, Harper and Brothers 
own the name “Mark Twain” as a trade-mark. They 
claim, moreover, that the quality of the book is an 
injury to Mark ‘Twain’s reputation and memory. 
lyut suppose Mark Twain in spirit realm did write 
“Jap Herron,” does the Harper and Brothers copy- 
right “run” on his productions as a citizen of the 
hollow Land? The trial of this case should bring 
the whole question of the truth of spiritism into 
court. Can the dead communicate with the living? 
‘That is an issue of fact in the case. It “Jap Herron” 
is not as good a piece of writing as Mark Twain did 
in the flesh, still a good writer may fall down in 
his work here, so why not hereatter? Will the court 
permit the alleged spirit of Mark Twain to testify 
over the ouija board and say that the rights in his 
pen name here which he signed away should not 
stand in the way of his sending us prooi that the 
souls set free come back to the souls that stay ? Does 
the law outre tombe care for such trifles as mun 
dane trademarks and copyrights? Can the live hand 
reach out into the dark and dominate the dead as 
the dead hand often reaches back and controls the 
living? Let us put the spooks on the witness stand 
and hear their tale under the strictest rules of evi 
dence, 
et 
Aspirations 

We shall have an enormous wheat crop this year. 
There is no danger that the armies of freedom will 
not be supplied. But until the crop is brought in 
we shall have to conserve the stock on hand. Nearly 
a billion bushels of wheat are growing on 22,489,000 
acres. The farmer and mother nature have done 
their parts fairly well. And we must not forget the 
part played by Herbert Hoover. It we will hearken 
unto Herbert Hoover we will whale hell out of the 
Hohenzollern—which is an aspiration in alliterative 


aspirates. 


The War Taxes 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MCApoo sees a great 
light on the tax question. He is going after the war 
prolits as Great Britain goes after them. The new 
bill for $8,000,000 revenue may not exact an 80 per 
cent tax on war profits but it will go up in that 
direction. Inheritances will be more heavily mulcted, 
as they should be, seeing that inherited wealth is 
not earned by the inheritors, In the matter of income 
taxes a heavier tax is to be paid on unearned income 
than on the earned. Those who earn money by 
service will not be hit as hard as those who get 
money out of the labor of others, The secretary 
speaks of a tax on luxuries, That is justifiable as a 
war measure. But a tax on tea and coffee is hardly 
defensible save to the minds of those who would, 
if they could, prohibit both. But why doesn’t the 
government go out after the greatest unearned in- 
come of all, the income from increasing land values ? 
Putting money in land is the best way ot escaping 
the war taxes. That way should be blocked. 


J 2. 
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A Proper Pacifist 
CORNELL is not going to lynch David Starr Jordan 
by taking from him his LL.D. The men of the 
class of ’73 who proposed dealing with him academ- 
ically as the people of Collinsville dealt with the 
unhappy Prager were not responsible. They made 
the suggestion at the tail end of a dinner, when 
the wine was in and the wit was out. David Starr 
Jordan is a pacifist but his way to get the peace he 
prays for is by fighting for it. His writings since 
we entered the war abundantly demonstrate this fact. 

fe oe 

The Problem of Russia 
Tne Russian ambassador at Washington has dis- 
missed from his staff Professor Lomossonoff because 
the professor says that this country should send 
engineers to Russia, not soldiers. Professor Lomos- 
sonoff it was who said some six months ago that 
if Russia had had railroads she never would have 


collapsed. The autocracy didn’t want railroads be- 
cause railroads tended to draw the people together. 
Now, says the protessor, this country should do the 
knitting up of the people, by means of organizing 
transportation and industry. Sending soldiers there 
may make the Russians our enemies. Sending en- 
gineers will make us friends. When a man is dis- 
charged from the embassy for saying such things 
aus that we may well believe that the movement for 
intervention is gaining streneth. It is said that 
President Wilson is coming around to that view. 
he Russian ambassador may be presumed to know 
his business, though on the other hand he isn’t the 
ambassador of the Bolsheviki or the Soviets. The 
government the ambassador represented is gone. Just 
how much the soviets govern Russia is not known, 
though the soviets seem to be representative enough. 
If they call for help the alhes and ourselves should 
respond, but there should be no intervention on be- 
half of the cadets or on behalf of the supporters of 
the ezardom, The intervention should not be led by 
the Japanese, whom the Russians hate, but by Ameri- 
cans whom the Russians like. Indeed, there is point 
to the argument that the intervention, if decided up- 
on, should not be from the east but from the north, 
in the Archangel quarter. An army sent into Russia 
from there would be nearer to the Germans than one 
sent from Vladivostok or from) Manchuria-—thou- 
sands of miles nearer, It could make itself felt soon 
er. But no army should be sent until there is assur- 
ance of an anti-German Russian army. A very good 
reason Why Americans should lead in intervention, if 
there is to be intervention, is that in England there 
are powertul organs of public opinion that proclaim 
the first duty of the allies to be the restoration of the 
ezar. They would make war on the revolution, and 
that would make Russia wholly pro-German, It is 
that sort of thing that antagonizes the Bolsheviki. 
We have to stand by the Russian revolution as 
President Wilson says. Intervention without deti 
nite declaration of such purpose would make Russia 
the open enemy of ourselves and our associates in 
the war. If, as seems likely, the soviets want us to 
come and help Russia, we should go, and go quickly, 
hut not otherwise. The Russian ambassador may 
have information justifying his dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Lomossanoff as an opponent of the policy indi- 
cated by new conditions, but so far we have nothing 
definite or authoritative to show that intervention 
would not be regarded as an act of hostility to the 
Russian people. That conditions are changing in the 
direction of greater friendliness to the allies and 
ourselves may be gathered from such a slight inci- 
dent as the removal of the ban on code messages 
from the ambassadors of the allies at Vologda. 
Clearly, though, it would be bad tactics to do any- 
thing that would force us to fight Russia at the same 
time we are fighting the Teutons and the Turks. 
Ilere is a case where it is better for us to be safe 
than to be sorry. 
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American Labor in Politics 

Tose fervent folk who are demanding that the 
American Federation of Labor shall get into politics 
practically as a party and follow the lead of British 
Labor, overlook one very important point in the 
situation, That is that the British trades unions 
include in their membership ninety per cent of 
the British working people. The American union- 
ists have not ten per cent of American workers or- 
ganized, and the Industrial Workers of the World is 
organized against the trades unions. As a politician, 
President Gompers who is now being assailed for 
lack of vision in refusing to promulgate a political 
platform, is doing the wise thing toward the political 
end of unionism. He is making unionism stronger 
—stronger in its membership,—stronger with the 
people at large by concentrating its purpose on the 
winning of the war. And it strengthens the position 
of unionism just now to refrain from putting 
unionism before everything else. Likewise it 
wouldn’t be a good thing to commit the unions to 
the policies of the intellectuals who are so as- 
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siduously advising them at all times and in all 
places. As for the Federation’s determination to 
have nothing to do with socialist or labor delegates 
from the central empires to an international labor 
conference, what can labor delegates from the cen- 
tral empires deliver to their brethren of the allies? 
Nothing. They have no influence or power with 
their governments, no way of affecting governmental 
policies. German and Austrian socialists are @ov- 
ernment-controlled. German and Austrian labor wiil 
not be able to do anything until their governments 
are smashed. The Federation ot Labor is not mak- 
ing a mistake. As for its war views, or rather its 
peace views, they are practically those of President 
Wilson and they are good enough for labor in any 
country, 
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The Turks and the Jews 

The Turks have begun deporting the population 
of the northern Jewish colonies and they are doing 
it aiter the brutal fashion of the Germans in deport- 
ing the Belgians, Germans are bossing the Turkish 
job, The Turkish government is determined to 
drive out of its domain all the non-Turanian people. 
The Jews are being treated just like the Armenians, 
and they are being the worse treated because of 
the progress of the British force under General 
Allenby. The effect of this upon the Jews in Ger- 
imany is worth considering. They have stood by the 
Fatherland, that has not treated them any too well 
politically and socially. Jew hating has been a popu- 
lar pastime in both Germany and Austria, but Jews, 
jor long, bore with anything because of their 
hatred of Russian persecution. How will the Teu 
tonic Jews feel now that Germany sanctions Russian 
methods against Jews in Turkey; 
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Where Prohibition Leads 

“Deak Reepy,” says an old friend and constant 
reader Of mine, “you are so sane on most subjects 
that | cannot understand your antagonism to prohibi- 
tion, On that you are insanely perverse. Of course 
you are not amenable to the influences of the big 
brewing interest of your town, but it is strange that 
your attitude on this question is so at variance with 
the stand of one not callous to moral issues or other 
issues, Will you explain?” 

Thanks for the lifotes. 1 am against prohibition 
for two reasons. It places the basis of virtue outside 
a man’s self. Secondly, prohibition is the beginning 
of something else, That something else is a theocracy. 
A theocracy is a government by self-appointed priests 
of their own conception of Deity. The prohibition- 
ists, for the most part, are religious fanatics. They 
do not want a democracy in this country. Their 
object is to set up an evangelical government, with 
“God—their God—as the rightful sovereign.” That 
is the first plank of their party platform. Under 
such a government as they propose it would go hard 
with unbelievers. There can be no more terrible tyr- 
any than a theocracy. Your perfect persecuting 
fiend is the man who is convinced he is doing God’s 
will on the other fellow. He is a bad case of divine 
right. You find him at his perfect work in the 
National Reform Association, the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the National Dry Federation, This is 
Hohenzollernism and I’m against it. When Hohen- 
zollernism and Gott are linked up, Gott is always 
the lesser partner. I am for the separation of 
church and state. 


Why We Prefer Folk 

THERE is no oceasion for much fiery debate over 
the primary for the nomination of a Democratic 
candidate for United States senator from Missouri. 
lam for ex-governor Joseph Wingate Folk because 
he has had much more experience in public affairs 
than his rival, Mr. Xenophon P. Wilfley. Governor 
Folk has been twice elected to office by the people. 
Mr. Wilfley has been chosen for an ad interim 
Senator by Governor Gardner. Mr. Folk made an 
efficient and powerful circuit attorney. Mr. Folk 
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was a good governor. His administration was in 
line with the best thought of the political and 
economic world. He did not build for himself a 
political machine. He broke the forces that fur- 
nished the power for old, evil machines, He made 
law-breakers obey the law. He broke up race track 
gambling. And while he made the saloons obey the 
law, he sidetracked prohibition. Since the election 
of President Wilson he has been a part of the 
administration as counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘This briefly sketched record 
marks him as a more available man for senator than 
Mr. Wilfley who, while a good lawyer and an 
honorable gentleman, has had little or no experi- 
ence in public matters and lacks Mr. Folk’s ac- 
quaintance with public men at Washington and 
throughout the country. Mr. Folk would be better 
equipped for the job of senator, There is no ques- 
tion of loyalty to party or country in the .case of 
either man. 
“a3 
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Republican Candidates for Senator 

Missouri RepupiicaNs have two good candidates 
for their senatorial nomination. Judge Selden P. 
Spencer is a man ot legal note. He is a good lawyer 
in the office or before a jury. He is a pleasing orator 
on any topic. The St. Louis bar is agreed that he 
was an excellent circuit judge. In his party he is 
popular and is most ingratiating socially. Since this 
country has been in the war he has been indefatig- 
able in his labors in connection with local military 
affairs. Altogether he is a pleasing candidate. Op- 
posing him is Mr. Jay L. Torrey, a man from out in 
the country, who should be better known than he 
is. He rose to distinction at the St. Louis bar from 
very humble beginnings and a generation ago he 
was nationally famous as the author of the Torrey 
bankruptcy law. At the time of the Spanish-American 
war he organized in the far west a company of 
rough riders and started with them to the front. 
The train bearing the troop was wrecked in the 
south, many were killed and many others, among 
them Col. Torrey, wounded. He is now a large 
landed proprietor. Of ,course | don’t approve of 
him, because he was a violent though I believe mis- 
guided opponent of the single tax proposals in two 
state campaigns, but he is, for all that, a candidate 
above the customary average in mental and charac- 
ter equipment, Republicans will not have to apolo- 
gize for supporting either of these men. They have 
little chance to elect either, but in case of accident 
either candidate would do credit to the party and to 
the state. 
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A Writer Leaves St. Louis 

St. Louis loses this week a figure of no small note 
in the city’s life, though one probably more widely 
known in the country at large than here. I refer to 
Miss Mary Fisher. She retires this week from long 
and valued service as teacher in the public schools, 
to make her home and do literary work in Boston. 
She is an author widely read—widely, that is, con- 
sidering that in her work she makes no concession 
to sensationalism or other vulgarity. Four or five 
novels from her pen have strongly upheld the old 
standards of culture and morals against the plangent 
advocates of the new and strange and disordered. 
Her “Journal of a Recluse” is a combination of 
story and reflection worthy to rank shortly after 
Amiel. Her writing has both form and substance, 
style and thought. She is a woman learned in sey- 
eral Janguages and familiar with the very best lit- 
erature of each. She stands by the ancient standards 
railiantly and writes with profound discernment 
upon philosophy and aesthetics. It is this learning 
that she has put into her fictional characters. To 
the ultra jejune she may be old-fashioned, but she 
is of the fashion that holds its own ever against 
the mushroom schools and cults and fads whether 
ethical or aesthetical. She was a most effective 
teacher. It is interesting to note that one of her 
pupils was Edgar Lee Masters, with whose poetical 
work it was her habit semi-humorously to exalt 












































































her dissent into seeming rage. She is a charming 
lady and a charming writer, to those who like their 
literature to represent something neither nasty nor 
neurasthenic. 
of of 
It’s All Off 

ALMOST we give up the fight against prohibition. 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston 
has held its annual dinner this year, with nary a 
drop o’ liquor. The first time this has occurred in 
hundreds of years. With that hitherto impregnable 
stronghold fallen, what is there to hope for? The 
art and science of noble drinking may be said to 
have perished when the ancient and honorable 
artillerists have sworn off, those heroes of a thou- 
sand battles. Thirst eternal and unassuageable is 


upon us. 
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The Classics 

Everynoby who cares for literature should read 
“The Religion of a Man of Letters,” by Gilbert 
Murray, in the June Century. It is the complete 
answer to the advocates of abandonment of the 
classics. The pragmatists can show us many things 
that they say have been done without the benefit of 
the classics. But they are wrong. ‘The classics 
are the foundation of science; art, letters, govern- 
ment. The classics still foundation our thinking 
and our doing. We can still go back to them with 
profit to see how men of mighty mind dealt with 
eternal things—not least of which is the spirt of 
man—uncluttered by the confusion of things. Gil- 
bert Murray’s essay draws us from this present 
riot into the quiet of sane thought. Those old 
classical fellows dealt with all our problems and 
solved them, so far as they are soluble. As_ for 
modern thinking, the farther it has departed from 
the truth of the classics, the farther it has gone 
wrong. Mr. Murray’s article is not that of a fixed 
conservative. He is one of the world’s great pro- 
eressives, but he realizes that the future can be 
builded only on the truth of the past. Some day 
this address of his will be itself a classic. 
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Two Million t bs 

STATISTICIANS in convention assembled have pro- 
mulgated the fact that there are in this country two 
inillion people afflicted with tuberculosis. They ad- 
vocate the extirpation of the disease. They don’t 
say, however, that the way to extirpate the disease 
is by prevention, rather than by cure. Tuberculosis 
is a property disease. It is a disease germinating 
in misused property, in the slum, in fact. There it 
starts; then it spreads. The answer is wipe out 
the slum. The slum can be wiped out by abolish- 
ing speculation in land. Speculation in land can be 
abolished by taking the speculative value thereof 
for the benefit of the community. Free land, free 
light, free air and good food constitute the remedy 
for tuberculosis. Tuberculosis springs from poverty, 
and poverty is perpetuated by the monopolization of 
land and the consequent limitation and strangulation 
of opportunity. Proper taxation of land values 
should be the platform of everyone who is inter- 
ested in the abolition of the great white plague. 
Land monopoly will make consumptives faster than 
anything except the single tax can ever cure them, 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
XI. TO A CHANCE COMMENT 

O you know, I came near writing it—that I 
would be willing to die if I could do so in the 
knowledge that my passing would be made the 
subject of such an obituary tribute as Mr. Reedy 
recently devoted, in the Mirror, to the late Silas 
Orrin Howes? And I would—that is, almost. But 
not right now--for I want to live to the end of the 

war, anyhow, and then some—perhaps. 
Another deterrent to my immediate demise is the 
fact that Alliteraricus could offer to Mr, Reedy no 
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such material for the magic of his pen as did 
Mr. Howes. Still, [| can record one kindred chord 
When I read of Mr. Howes that he delighted to call 
up memories of “Trelawny of the Wells,” fain would 
| have reached out my hand across Styx to him, 
where now he must be meditating happily in_ the 
Elysian fields, to grasp his own and shake upon 
it. 

“Trelawny of the Wells!”—No, | don’t think even 
Silas Orrin Howes could have carried to his grave 
with him memories of that masterpiece of Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero more delightful or more vivid than 
duly —or unduly—I shall carry also to my own. Alas, 
though, and is it possible that it was “twenty golden 
sears ago” that [ saw it? What betrayals dates 
involve! The first American production was. on 
the evening of November 22, 1898, by Daniel Froh 
man’s Lyceum Theater company in New York City, 
and it was very shortly afterward that it swam into 


my ken. 


Such comedies as “Trelawny of the Wells” are not 
written now. And if they were, they could not be 
produced as was it in those olden, golden days. 
There is no dramatic troupe in existence that could 
jor a moment attempt comparisons with the Lyceum 
company of 1898.) That was the finest thing of its 
kind, the most nearly perfect, that the American stave 
has seen, with the sole exception of Augustin Daly's 
in its palmy days, when Ada Rehan and John Drew 


were vis-a-vis. 


Rose Trelawny, who was “Trelawny of the Wells,” 
was played by Mary Mannering. How plainly I see 
her yet, in that adorable dress of rose-pink silk, 
flounced all the way from the waist to the floor in 
ante-bellum fashion! With her glowing countenance 
and masses of dark, glossy hair, what a picture she 
made! Frohman had seen her playing rather ob- 
scurely in [England a couple of seasons before, and 
imported her to play the role of the “Butterfly” in 
Pinero’s earlier comedy, “The Princess and the But 
terfly.” She scored a great success and James K. 
Hackett, who enacted the role of her lover, fell 
actually in love with her and soon after they were 
marricd—alas, not happily—but let us not dwell on 
that! 


I think I remember the feminine members of the 
cast of “Trelawny” better than I do the male, Noth- 
ing of just the same geure, in drawing-room comedy, 
Was ever more exquisitely well done than the Avonia 
Bunn of Bessie Tyree—who, not so many seasons 
later retired from the stage to become the wife of 
the dramatic critic of Life, whose name you all know 
and who is farther known because of his famous dis- 
harment from all the theaters controlled by a cer- 
tain Hebraic syndicate whose particular brand of 
commercialized theatrics he failed to “write up” ac- 
cording to their desires. Then there was the Jmogen 
Parrott of Hilda Spong, another actress then also 
just freshly imported and in her first American 
engagement. I¢thel Hornick, then very young and 
equally lovely, ornamented several scenes. And then 

and then—there were Mrs. Charles Walcot and 
Mrs. Thomas Wiffen, contributing each an impec- 
cably admirable impersonation of the British Ma- 
tron, on and off the stage. 


IX. J. Morgan was the hero, Tom Wrench: Wil- 
liam Courtleigh began as Ferdinand Gadd, the vola- 
tile beloved of the fair Avonia, later to be succeeded 
hy Harry Woodruff, whose hair was then blonde 
enough and curly enough alone to qualify him for 
a heavenly jeune premier. George C. Boniface played 
James Telfer; Charles W. Butler was Augustus 
Colpoys; and Charles Walcot and Thomas Wiffen 
added two character studies just as admirable as 


those portrayed their wives, 


Who of the present generation has ever seen 
anything like “Trelawny of the Wells” as it was 
presented by these players, cach and every one to all 


intents and purposes ideal in his or her role, and all 


playing together in an ensemble as near perfection 
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as anything theatrical can ever hope to be? | would 
walk ten miles myself, in a pouring rain, if I could 
have the privilege But | can't! For we have to- 
day nothing like it 

Why is not this so-delightful comedy, by tar the 
finest thing, in its milieu, that its distinguished au 
thor ever wrote, revived? But, supposing it were 
revived ?—where would we find a troupe of actors 
and actresses capable of such a performance as the 
Lyceum company of twenty years ago? ... L hear 
no answer. 


The story of “Trelawny of the Wells’ has, how 
ever, remamed tamihar througa the printed version 
ot the play and its) retrospective reputation, — It 
turns, you know, upon the interactions upon and 
reactions to each other of a eroup ol comedians and 
another one of unconscious ones jot upon the stage 
and with a proper bourgeois horror ot “protes- 
sionals.” And this leads me on to remark upon a 
iact what has driven me away trom the theater to a 
great extent in these latter days. 

| mean the preoccupation of the theater with it 
self, 

In the days of “Trelawny” a play about players 
was still much of a novelty. Moreover, there yet 
lingered about the player much ot the traditional 
‘thespian atmosphere. ‘his is not only another era 
to-day, but, in these respects, another age. To-day 
it is difficult to escape trom the play about players 
or the act about actorines—all our amusement houses, 
irom the most imposing temples of the “legit” to 
the lairs of the ten-twent-thirt simply reek with 
them. As for lyrical comedy, it is a rare specimen 
indeed in which most of the participants are not 
protagonizing in their own line. You go trom one 
to another, hoping against hope and seldom being 
rewarded, until driven to the final conclusion that 
the American theater of the present 1s become a 


mere vehicle ior selt-exploitation. 


This, to my mind, is one of the chief reasons tor 
the “decline of the drama,” o1 which we hear or 
read so much, ‘The public, for which all the veils 
of mystery which aforetime lent allure to the domain 
of Thespis and her yotaries have long since been 
not merely pulled aside but altogether abolished, 
lias ceased to regard actors and acting in the spirit 
of old. The whole dreary, weary, bleary, smeary 
business—it is now, you know, nothing in the world 
but a “business” (or should | write it “peezness 2”) 
is spread before all and sundry, morning, noon and 
night, through every possible—and impossible 

medium, God knows ii we are not fed up to 
repletion! Crammed—gorged—cloyed—glutted—sur- 
feited—to satiety and beyond, 


From what | read—lI still retain my early per- 
nicious habit of reading the so-called “dramatic 
column”—I learn, however, that we are yet to touch 
bottom. But we will soon be bumping its bumps 
There is announced, in other words, for early pro 
duction, a “drammer” which will be “written around” 
(all drammers are now written around something ) 


the movies, 


Here, | think, this age of counterfeits may be said 
to have reached its zenith—or nadir, as you choose. 
A play, you know, even the best play, is merely a 
counterfeit of life. Which is why many people who 
have come closely to grips with life itself tind it 
dificult to enjoy the theater—the counterfeit is 
usually so deadly apparent. Next we have the 
movie as a counterfeit of a play—that is, a counter- 
leit of a counterfeit. And now we are to have a 
play about a movie-—-that is to say a counterfeit of a 
counterfeit! Could the dramatic (7) coinage be 
more utterly debased? Yet that this debased coin 
will prove legal tender I have no reason to doubt. 
It may turn ’em away. For the debasement of taste 
races along neck and neck with the debasement of 
that which should refine it. Has not The Bard him 
self said that “The spirit of the times shall teach 


me speed ?” 





Our Single Tax War Towns 


(From The New York Times, Sunday, June 9.) 
UR new war industry towns ought not to 
be allowed to fall into the hands of specu- 
lators and profiteers. Why shouldn't they 
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own themselves 2” 

This is the suggestion which Lawson Purdy, 
director-general of the Charity Organization So 
ciety, chairman of the Committee on New Industrial 
Towns, and jor many vears head of the Department 
of Vaxes and Assessments of New York City, has 
to make to the government and the public regarding 
the newly created cities and villages which are 
springing up all over America near shipyards and 
munition plants. 

\t least twenty of these towns are being planned at 
the present moment, Several are already in process 
of building, their industries are ready for them, their 
initial population known in advance. They are be- 
ing built as model communitics on money, the great 
bulk of which is lent by the government to specially 
organized realty companies whose dividends are lim- 
ited by contract to five per cent. The land on which 
they are to stand has been bought at its unimproved 
value; with the creation of attractive, busy towns 
that value will rise tremendously. Mr. Purdy asks 
why this financial increment should go into’ the 
pockets of. private speculators or purchasers. 

He sums up his suggestion for “self-owning cities :” 
“Don’t sell any of the land; let the difference in 
value benelit the town itself.” 

Explaining his idea, which is also the idea on which 
the Committee on New Industrial Towns is working, 
Mr. Purdy continued ; 

“In many parts of the United States new towns 
are being built under peculiar war conditions which 
offer a unique opportunity. The government is sup 
plying $100,000,000 to build new towns; it gets its 
money at low interest; it has no desire for profit; 
it is certain of getting its population promptly. All 
these factors go to make the situation totally unlike 
that of the private manipulator of real estate. It 
would be simple enough so to arrange matters that 
the benefit of the increment of land value would 
accrue to the town. 

“Some of these towns are temporary. The largest 
of them, Nitro, near Charleston, W. Va., is a powder 
town, which will have a population of 30,000, but 
which will not be a permanent community. But the 
majority of the new industrial cities and villages 
which are being created by the war are not being 
planned or built only for the war's duration, Either 
the present industries for which they are being built 
will continue or the plant will be adjusted to other, 


permanent uses. We may take the first big one, 
Yorkship Village, just being built) near Camden 
N. J., as a type of these communities. 

“The town plan is that of an attractive earden 
city; there is no ordinary stupid gridiron arrange 
ment, but frequently turning streets which give 
closed vistas everywhere, “The number of houses per 
acre is controlled, so that there will be plenty of 
sunshine for everyone, There are a playground and 
a park and a spacious central plaza which will be 
the community center of the village. The local cor- 
poration formed for the purpose of building the town 
has borrowed about 80 per cent of its capital from 
the government, and the corporation’s protit is lim- 
ited to five per cent. If there is a shrinkage in value 
after the war it is, up to 30 per cent, to be written 
off the loan, 

“An interesting feature of the community plan is 
that, although there is a careful avoidance of mo 
notony, the architecture is all Colonial, the most dis 
tinctively American style. There are some charming 
little houses which have a door in the center and 
windows on each side. Lone, low effects are ob 
tained by grouping houses. There are no long 
rows, however, and a man need never look at the 
number to find his own house! The roof lines are 
carefully broken and are in yarious colors, 


“The Yorkship Village land lias cost, with streets, 
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vers, etc., about $90 per capita on a population of 
000, but when that population arrives next fall and 
the tax assessor begins to consider the land value he 
will beyond doubt find that it is worth about $200 
perhaps more—per capita; in other words, the influx 
of population has created a land boom. Normally, 
with such a situation, the speculator would be on the 
job early to make money at the expense of the in 
coming population, Perhaps $200 seems a consider 
able per capita figure, but in Gary, a city built) by 
decree, it 1s now $743, and in Lackawanna, where the 
Lackawanna Steel Company created a new industrial 
town, it is $044. On an estimate of S200 per capita 
at Yorkship Village there is due, vou see, an incre- 
ment of $550,000 upon the arrival of the population 
and the settlement of the town. 

“This unique combination of circumstances, with 
its limitation of profit to a point where it becomes 
negligible, gives the opportunity to adopt in this 
country the principle of the English garden city idea 

communal ownership of all land within the city. 

If the realty company that builds and owns York- 
ship Village simply rents the houses, and never 
sells any land, the annual proceeds from all the 
land value, including the increment, will, assuming 
normal rents, flow into the treasury of the cor- 
poration, where, as profits are limited, nothing can 
be done with the excess except to turn the money 
hack for redistribution among the people in the 
form of services. On the other hand, if the realty 
company prefers, it can give the increment hack to 
the individual householders by charging rents based 
merely on the actual cost of the land and houses. 
Such rents will be abnormally low as compared with 
what private owners would expect to charge in the 
same circumstances. In this case the unearned 
increment is still in existence, but the company 
refrains from pressing the opportunity to charge 
rents based on the land’s enhanced value. 

“Of course, if the company chooses to refrain 
from collecting the unearned increment at all—in 
other words, if it keeps rents below normal on an 
actual cost basis—that might benefit the first mem- 
hers of the community in an unfortunate way, for 
the first comers might sell their leases or sublet at 
a premium and go away with the proceeds. IT much 
preter the first-named method. 

“Whichever way it. is done, however, it is highly 
desirable that this advantage to the community be 
retained forever, not only for the 5,000 people who 
will be the original population of Yorkship Vil- 
lage, but for the growing population of years to 
come. This advantage can he kept if the company 
simply refrains trom. seiling off individual lots to 
speculators or even to householders. The moment 
the company parts with the title it becomes possible 
for the buyer to rent to another worker at the 
maximum rental obtainable—a rental that has no 
relation to the cost of the property, but it is merely 
the capitalization of the opportunity to charge which 
is created by the continuing demand for homes, 
the attractiveness of the village, and the high wage 
of the shipyards. During the war any Tory can see 
that it would be undesirable to let anybody get in 
there to exploit the workers and nullify their high 
wages by charging exorbitant rents. It is equally 
important, in my mind, that such exploitation be 
prevented forever.” 

lhe government loans on such properties may be 
paid off gradually by amortization; indeed, in’ the 
case of the similar village near Newport News the 
loan contract calls for the elimination in this way 

of both the government loan and all but 10°) per 
cent of the private capital. In other words, th 
idea is to sell the town on the installment plan 
Not to miscellaneous individuals, but to the tenants 
as a group. The mortgage runs ten years. The 
“self-ownine” feature of Mr. Purdvy’s scheme. be- 
omes obvious enough, for even if the private com 
pany remains the nominal owner of the title. the 
permanent limitation of its dividends to 5 per cent 
will result in the constant receipt of money which 
must he re-expended on the town, or the elimination 
of such receipts by lowering the rents, and, Mr 
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Purdy pointed out, the town will to all intents and 
purposes “own itself,” since its land will be for- 
ever kept intact for the benefit of the people by 
the prohibition of private sale. 

“The government’s contracts as they have thus 
iar been made public do not, | am sorry to say, 
specifically prohibit sales of houses and lots to 
individuals,” Mr. Purdy continued. “Many have 
jumped to the conclusion that sales to workmen 
on easy terms will be encouraged. In some cases, 
at least, and after the war, this may be done. But 
while the war is on, speculators must be rigidly ex- 
cluded, and private ownership—which might result 
in speculation—must not be allowed. Occupancy 
during the war must be limited to war workers. 
The nation’s money creates these towns; the bene- 
fits should go to the people who live there. The 
landowners are not ‘the people,’ but only a small 
fraction. Nothing but some form of group owner- 
ship or local municipal ownership or private single 
ownership under a limitation of profits, will convey 
to all the people of these towns the full value of 
their novel opportunity. 

“Success is dependent on management and there 
cannot be efficient management without a_ single 
owner.” 

“But isn’t the ‘self-owning’ plan practically the 
single tax idea?” Mr. Purdy was asked. 
he answered promptly. 


” 


“Yes, with a difference, 
“Such a town as I have just described is partly a 
single tax town, realizing the full annual value of 
the land as public revenue, but with vital distine- 
tions: single tax involves the reduction of existing 
values, whereas in these communities we start, so 
to speak, from the beginning of the world, and from 
raw land build up a town on what is virtually the 
single-tax idea, applied locally, because it is the 
easiest and surest way of protecting permanently 
the values and the citizenship of these unique com- 
munities.” 

Among the government towns being built or 
planned at present are those at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., where a population of 20,000 is expected for 
a town that will make nitrates for powder now and 
for fertilizer after the war; Sparrows Point, Md., 
where 1,000 acres have been set aside for a town 
tor the shipbuilders, and where a population of 
about 20,000 is evidently expected; Newport News. 
where a new. shipbuilding community of 2.000 is 
being built, and Port Wentworth, Ga., which will 
have a population of about 15,000. 


“Tt will be worth while for all these new indus- 
trial communities to keep the advantage they have 
at the beginning,” Mr. Purdy observed. “Mr. Eid- 
litz of the Labor Department and Mr. Flannery 
of the Shipping Board both seem hospitable to the 
idea of our committee, although the government 
plans have not yet reached the point of specifically 
providing for communal land ownership.” 

The Committee on New Industrial Towns, of 
which Mr. Purdy is chairman, is a social service 
organization, of which the other members are Pro- 
fessor Robert Murray Haig, of Columbia Uni 
versity, Graham R. Taylor, associate editor of The 
Survey; C. HH. Whitaker, editor of The Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects; Herbert. S. 
Swan, Robert EE. Simon, Alexander M. Bing, Robert 
1). Kohn, and Frederick L. Ackerman, with Richard 
S. Childs as secretary. 
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The Doom of the Nordics 


By Rowland F. Nye 
N the revised edition of “The Passing of the 
Great Race, or The Racial Basis of European 
History” by Madison Grant (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York), those phases of the description of 
the European races, and the results arising from 
war and American participation in it are empha 
sized. The volume contains two prefaces by Henry 
Fairfeld Osborn, one of which was in the first 


edition. Dr. Osborn sets forth the thesis of the 


O77 


author, namely, the heredity history of Europe, the 
history of those inherited impulses, predispositions 
and tendencies which as distinctive racial traits date 
back many thousand years. The race, according 
to Dr. Grant, which is most fitted by virtue of its 
superior qualities to be the dominant race in the 
world, the Nordic, is and has been for the last few 
centuries slowly passing from the stage of history. 


Attempt after attempt has been made in the past 
to encompass the multiple facts of life into one cate- 
gory but not until now has the world received the 
heredity interpretation of history. With Hegel’s “Phi- 
losophy of History” we reached the high-water mark 
of the idealistic interpretation; in the political inter- 
pretation we trace the influence of Aristotle; while 
in Buckle we find that there was an attempt to 
interpret life in terms of physical environment, 
modified by the increasing influence of mental laws. 
Historical materialism, which must not be confused 
with philosophical materialism, a theory of the pre- 
dominating influence of economic factors in social 
evolution came to be generally held in circles of 
social and political heterodoxy. And now, with spe- 
cial attention to the problems of democracy, we have 
the first attempt of a scholar to interpret history by 
the inherited physical and psychical factors of race. 


Dr. Grant, it seems, errs in two fundamental prem- 
ises upon which his conclusions regarding the races 
in America rest; namely, that of the strict immu- 
tability of somatological or bodily characters; and 
secondly, that the Nordic race contains the most de- 
sirable traits of human character as well as physical 
inheritance. The fact that race is comparatively 
stable few biologists would question, but to posit 
strict immutability seems unwarranted from our pres- 
ent data. The stability of heredity is not denied, 
but environment is not totally negligible. 


It is interesting to note how the author himself 
concedes this by writing a chapter on “Race and 
Habitat,” wherein he shows how climatic conditions 
have proved unfavorable to certain races and how 
deterioration has even set in within one generation 
among those who have entered the unfavorable 
habitat. He instances the south after the American 
civil war when the white men were obliged to till 
the soil and enter the factories. He states that under 
this unfavorable environment retrogression of the 
whites of the south began. Surely of environ- 
incutal importance ! 


The thesis of the superiority of the Nordic race 
(the northern peoples, Scandinavians, English, 
Americans, Canadians, ete.) over the Alpine (Cen- 
tral French, Swiss, Magyars, Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, 
Armenians, ete.) and the Mediterranean (many Eng- 
lish, Spaniards, South Italians, Hindus, Egyptians, 
cte.) is derived from evidence falling short of 
scientific demonstration. The personal racial equation 
has entered in too fully. It depends, of course, upon 
the racial type that one prefers, whether or not he 
will acclaim it as the fittest to lead the world and 
to preserve for the future the best of the past. No 
single race can produce all the fruits of culture. All 
races are complementary. The superiority of a race 
in one line is generally paid for by inferiority in 
another direction, The ideal race might be a com- 
posite of all the races, and not a single race as 
presently found. 


Dr. Grant’s theory of government is_ typically 
aristocratic and consequently the traits to his liking 
which he uncovers in the Nordic race lead him to 
acclaim it as the saving remnant. A sentence from 
the chapter on “Racial Aptitudes” may suffice to 
show this: “The Nordics are, all over the world, a 
race of soldiers, sailors, adventurers and explorers, 
but above all, of rulers, organizers and aristocrats 
in sharp contrast to the essentially peasant and demo 
cratic character of Alpines.” 


Democracy is something to be feared because with 
it comes the transfer from the higher to the lower 
classes of power and government. With the advance 
of democracy, according to the author, “we find the 
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spread of socialism and the recrudescence of obso- 
What kind of religious forms 
Modern? = This 
matter is so important in this book that I dare quote 
“Throughout history it is only the 


lete religious forms.” 


should we tind in an autocracy? 


a paragraph. 
race of the leaders that has counted and the most 
vigorous have been in control and will remain in 
mastery in one form or another until such time as 
democracy and its illegitimate offspring, socialism, 
definitely establish cococracy and the rule of the 
worst and put an end to progress. ‘The salvation of 
humanity will then Jie in’ the chance survival of 
some sane barbarians who may retain the basic truth 


that inequality and not equality is the law of nature.” 


How can this be reconciled to the fact that this 
yreat war is largely a civil war among the Nordics, 
as Dr. Grant says, and that the Nordic democracies 
are fighting those who possess that sane barbarism 
which makes it immune to democracy and obsolet: 
religious forms? Does he imply that German success 
is desirable, or that the allies have not as much de 
mocracy as we thought ? 


Part Il of the book deals with European history 
with special reference to the migrations and the 
minglings of the three dominant European races. The 
data in reference to prehistoric man of the [olithic 
and Paleolithic periods and to Neolithic and Bronze 
ages are especially illuminating and the author states 
that he is indebted to Prof. Osborn for his informa 
tion regarding Laleolithic Man. Several chapters 
are given to Teutonic Europe and the expansion of 
the Nordics. 

The evident desire of Dr. Grant would be to bar 
from American shores the masses of Mediterraneans 
and Alpines who have been annually immigrating 
here They are able so successfully to compete with 
the Nordi 
life that the fighting qualities of the latter seem to be 


\mericans in industrial and commercial 


of little avail, with the consequence that the Medi- 
terranean is surviving the struggle for existence 
which is being waged in a predominantly economic 
environment. He is meeting the demands of the 
habitat. He could not rule the waves as a sea-fighter, 
but he can rule the markets. Dr. Grant's conclusion 
is that unless some race consciousness comes to 
America, and if the Melting Pot is allowed to boil 
without control, “the type of native American of 
colonial descent will become as extinct as the Athen- 
ian of the age of Pericles, and the Viking of the days 
of Rollo.” 


“The Passing of the Great Race” is a stimulating 
book and approaches the problem of the past (and 
the future) by a new scientific method, though the 
conclusions chime with those of Gobineau, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, Allan Upward, and even “Rag- 
nar Redbeard.” The lessons from it are applicable 
to the modern movement of eugenics and if it aids 
in securing in our population a sentiment whose aim 
shall be the attaining of as large a proportion as pos- 
sible of persons whose traits are of the greatest 
value to our social order, it will have performed a 
valuable service. That the bearings of Mr. Grant’s 
observations lie in the application of them is shown 
in Dr. W. S. Sadler’s popularization of the theory 
and argument in his book, “Long Heads and Rownd 
Heads” (McClurg, Chicago) with its 
“What's the Matter with Germany?” The Germans 
he says have gone brachycephalic. The Alpines have 


sitb-title, 


overslaughed the Nordics or dolicocephalics. The 
people now dominating Germany are not Nordics, 
but the baser Alpine stock—which would seem to 
be exactly the opposite of Mr. Grant’s contention. 
Dr. Sadler is a Teutophobe, Mr. 
maniac. Dr. Sadler puts his case with plenty of 
propagandic 
impressive force of men like Madison Grant and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


Grant, a Teuto 
“pep.” but, not with the cumulative, 
He delivers a continuously 


heavy drumfire against Kultur and Schrecklichkcit 
as exemplified in latter-day German literature, re- 


hearsing for us all the choicest morsels gathered 
together by William Archer and William Roscoe 
Thayer. 
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Sunday 
By Reita Lambert Ranck 


T was Sunday morning. 
\ pencil of sunlight crept through a loose shut 
ter of the blind, and traveled inquisitively across 
the ceiling and down the gaudy wall paper of the 
hedroom. It paused finally on the closed eyelids of 


the woman--waking her, Almost instantly she was 


out of bed and dressing hurriedly —and very silently 
While she twisted her heavy, dull hair into a sleck 
pug, the onyx clock on the dresser struck seven 
Soon afterward she tiptoed softly downstairs, thie 
reassuring sound of her husband's snore growing 
fainter, 

In the kitchen, with its faintly perceptible odor of 
last night’s meal, she tied an apron over her fresh 
house-dress, which had obligingly faded from a 
She liked white 
Then she opened the window, and 


quite hideous blue to near white. 
for Sunday. 
started immediately with the fresh rolls. The dough, 
set to raise last night, overflowed the shining pan, 
and as she rolled and kneaded, it bubbled noisily 
When the last one 
was laid alongside its chubby brothers, and the 


between her hardened fingers. 


whole covered with a clean towel, she turned to the 
range. Some of the wood was soggy and wet, and 
she shut the door leading into the hall to keep the 
smoke from penetrating the rest of the house 

She stepped out of the back door and drank in 
She could 


see Mrs. Bushnell moving about her garden: the 


huge gulps of the lilac-scented morning. 


rest of the village appeared to be still enjoying its 


Sunday morning snooze. The dew shone and 


sparkled on the moth-eaten little lawn—a beautiful 
morning but promising to be a hot day. She sighed 
a little. 

“Mamma-ah !” 

She rushed frantically through the kitchen and 
into the hall, quivering with anxiety. 

“Hush, hush,” she whispered up the stairs hoarse 
ly, “you'll wake your father. What is it you want, 
Alfred?” 

“Oh, I’m awake. 
‘hush,’ ain’t you? All this howling—” the voice 
rambled off into a low grumble. 

“Well, breakfast’ll be ready in a minute,” she 
soothed. “Now Alfred—” 

“Where’s my clean underclo’s—Harold’s got his, 
an’ T—” 

“They’re right on the end of the washstand there 
-—Harold’s on one end and yours on the other. Ask 
Mabel to get them for you, and tell her to help 
Edith.” 


“Mamma!” shrilled Edith, “Harold’s got my comb 


You're a little late with your 


1’ Mabel won’t make him give it to me.” 

“Now Harold, dear,” commenced the woman pa- 
tiently, but a threatening rumble came from her 
husband’s room, cutting short her arbitrary protests: 

“Well, by heaven! 


a Sunday morning! 


If I can’t have a little peace on 
So help me, if I hear another 
word out 0’ you—” 

There was a scurrying of small bare feet, and 
quiet reigned. 

The woman hurried back to her stove, slipped 
the rolls into the oven, ground the coffee and brought 
the ham and butter from the cellar. She set the 
table and creamed the potatoes. It occurred to her 
that an orange would have tasted good this morning, 
but he didn’t care for fruit—in fact, they never had 
it. She worked busily, turning a few moments later 
at the sound of light footsteps. 

“Now Mabel,” she scolded her first-born, ‘what 
did you put on your best dress for?—and it’s so 
early, too—go right upstairs—” 

“But, mamma,” defended Mabel, “I have to put it 
on for Sunday school anyway. I won't get it mussed 
ip; 

“Then run right up and put an apron on, and help 
Edith while you’re up there. Tell the twins to keep 
quiet—and to hurry.” 

She tested the rolls with a fork, when— 

“Martha, are them white pants o’ Uncle Jim’s 





clean? IT thought I'd put ‘em on for church 

She went swiftly up the stairs, wiping her face 
on a corner of her apron, and rushed down again 
in time to save the potatoes from “catching.” She 
finished things in haste now, moving from stove to 
sink, from kitchen to dining-room, making the coffee, 
irving the ham, 

“Now mind,” she admonished the twins when they 
appeared, unusually shiny from their Saturday bath 
and morning splashing, “stay right on the porch until 
breakfast, and don't you get those suits dirty; you'll 
have to wear ‘em all week anyway.” 

Hler dull blue eyes lighted and warmed as_ they 
rested on her boys, lanky ten-year olds, their enor- 
mous second teeth and loose and missing first ones 
When 


Mabel appeared, crossly enveloped in an apron, with 


always in evidence behind a perpetual grin. 


Edith, at six, the prettiest and sauciest of the lot, it 
only remained for him to make his appearance. Pres- 
ently he came, a very close shave and plenty of 
Florida water silent tributes to the importance of 
the day. He was looking very cool and clean in 
Unele Jim’s discarded white trousers. 


Come everybody !” 


“Breakfast’s ready! 

She stood above the stove, dishing up the ham and 
eges and potatoes. Great puffs of hot air from the 
open oven fanned her face to poppy color. She 
hurried the things into the dining-room, pushing 
stray locks of hair behind her ears unbecomingly. 

“Come, children, breakfast,” she said. 

Hier own meal was punctuated by many trips. to 
the kitchen, but her family ate noisily and hungrily. 

“Some coffee, mamma ?”’ 

“You know it’s Sunday, mamma.” 

“Ves,.some cambric coffee,” she assented. 

“Mighty good rolls,’ said her husband, helping 
himself to a third. “Like old Aunt Maze used to 
make. ‘Now Al,’ Aunt Maze used to say to me 

She never had to bother to talk at table 
He had many 


after 
the first edge was off his appetite. 
interesting reminiscences, and the children never 
crew tired of listening to them. 

Half-past nine Sunday school rushed things, and 
the breakfast table was left standing while she 
prepared the four children. 

“Now boys, remember, | don’t want to hear any 
more complaints from your teacher. I told Miss 
Sheldon to tell me, and—” 

“Aw, we don’t have to be tattled on—we’ll behave 
all right—but if that Jimmie Swartout starts any- 
thine—” began Harold. 

“Tust don’t pay any attention to Jimmie Swart- 
out.” 

“Don't pay no ‘tention to him when he takes your 
pennies away, an’ then makes b'’lieve he put ’em all 
in the plate himself?” 

“Oh, mamma,” shrilled Mabel from the front 
walk, “if we gotta wait all day for the twins we'll 
be late, that’s all.” 

“Hurry on now, boys, and don’t forget your text.” 

She stood on the porch and watched the four trot 
off down the scragely village street—and her face 


beamed. They were so clean, so freckled, so full of 
mighty promises! The twins led, hand in hand, 
then Mabel with little Edith, mothering the rest 
proudly. 

“Well, T guess I'll go down to the village and get 
the papers.” 

Her husband came out on the porch manipulat- 
ing a toothpick with more dexterity than charm. 

“Are you going to church?” she asked him, “The 
children are going to stay.” 

“Sure, sure,” he said; “‘‘six days shalt thou labor,’ 
you know.” 

He waved the toothpick slowly, majestically, as he 
quoted : 

“*Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work’ 
—er, ‘remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 
Well, ’'ll be saunterin’. Gosh! It’s a hot day—must 
He wiped little beads of per- 
“Well, it ain’t 


be eighty already.” 
spiration with a clean handkerchief. 
so bad on a Sunday.” 

She had started in, when he called to her from 


the steps. He winked good-naturedly. 
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“What's for dinner to-day—chicken ?” 

“No,” she said, ‘roast beef.” 

“Um-um,” he said approvingly, “and Yorkshire 
puddin’ 2?” 

She hesitated. 

“Ve-ves, I guess so,” she wavered. 

“Your Yorkshire puddin’,” he began—but she had 
gone, 

She attacked the bedrooms with hands that were 
hampered by time. The twins’ room was chaotic. 
Soiled clothes, birdshot, fishlines, tomahawks, sling 
shots—every morning it was like this. But the girls 
had left a semblance of order. Mabel was growing, 
she thought. Her own room was done in a jiffy. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the dishes were 
finished, and the vegetables not prepared. She sat 
down to peel the potatoes and onions, holding the 
dishpan of cold water in her lap. The church bells 
had ceased their chanting invitation. A yellow-bellied 
hee flapped against the screen door; a fly hummed 
lazily above her head—the world was so still she 
could hear the little stream in the meadow across 
the road. It was restful, sitting here peeling and 
clipping. The onions made her eyes smart, but it 
was restful at least, and almost cool near the door. 

She wondered what she could have for dessert. 
Things were so high, but she must have a dessert 
She decided that cottage 


pudding was as cheap as any. He was fond of it, too. 


always. He expected it. 


When the vegetables were finished she made a hard 
sauce for the pudding, then went upstairs to bathe 
her face and com) her hair. From her bedroom 
window she saw her family coming from = church, 
Phe children were armed with Sunday school papers, 
and came bounding into the house. 

“Dinner ready, mamma?” 

“Dinner ready, mom?” 

“Now, boys, you know on Sunday we don’t have 
dinner until one. Sit down on the porch like little 
gentlemen. Perhaps Mabel will tell you a story.” 

“Aw, will you, Mabel 2?” 

“Aw, Mabe, will you?” 

“Mom, she says she won't.” 

“IT guess not,” said Mabel primly. “You oughta 
seen how they carried on in Sunday school! Even 
that little Swartout boy had better manners. T was 
so ashamed—” 

“Tattle tale! Tattle tale!” chorused the twins. 

Their mother looked up anxiously from the beef 
she was basting. 

“Now, children—” she began. 

“Boys!” bellowed their father. 

She hurried now, stepping on the heels of time, 
marveling at the shortness of the day. From savory 
stove to cool dining-room she went, replacing the 
hespattered cloth with the snowy Sunday one, and 
tilling the napkin rings. Butter and chili sauce must 
he brought from the cellar. She mixed up the 
pudding with lightning fingers, hasted the meat, made 
the Yorkshire pudding, cut the bread, creamed the 
onions, mashed the potatoes, cleaned the radishes and 
thickened the gravy. Phew! How very hot the 
kitchen was—and steaming! Well, everything was 
ready at last. 

She went out on the porch, Her husband looked 
up expectantly from his paper. The twins, lying flat 
on their stomachs, were waving stout dusty shoes 
about, and reading with vociferous joy the colored 
supplement of the Sunday paper. Mabel and Edith 
were engrossed in the mazazine section. Other parts 
of the paper were strewn about the porch in wild 
confusion, 

“Ready?” queried her husband. 

She nodded. 

“Dinner’s ready, children—come right away, while 
it's hot.” 

s} 


he went in, smoothing her hair. The children 


"1 
} ] 


lollowed, rioting. 

“T think the Katzenjammer Kids is funnier than 
Buster Brown.” 

“Oh, I don’t—not half as funny as Happy Hooll- 
%” 


gan, an’— 


“Mamma, Harold’s sittin’ in my place—” 
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“Mamma, Alfred’s got my napkin ring—” 

“Tl ain't; it’s mine—” 

“Tt ain't either—” 

“Boys, don’t say ‘ain't,’ interrupted Mabel, with 
ereat dignity. 

“Mamma, can we have some candy after dinner 

“Now, Edith, we won't talk about candy yet,” re- 
plied their mother, setting the platter in front of 
her husband. “Boys, stop that kicking.” 


” 


The beef towered above the dishes—red, savory. 
It would have to serve in many disguises before its 
usefulness was ended, but to-day it was luscious and 
tender. 

“An outside piece, Martha?’ 
knife poised. 


inquired her husband, 


“IT don’t seem to be very hungry—it’s almost too 
hot. Well, just a little thin piece, then.” 

The conversation narrowed to “Um,” “Ah!” and 
not-to-polite demands for gravy, bread, a little more 
potato. 

Later, the woman said: 

“Now, Mabel, you’re going to help mamma with 
the dishes.” : 

“But, mamma,” complained Mabel, “I promised 
Sarah Williams I’d go for a walk with her and 
Molly Kingsley, an—” 

“Without even asking me? You know—” 

“But it’s Sunday, mamma, and 1 didn’t think you'd 
care. They’re going to stop for me at three o'clock, 
and it’s nearly three now. Oh, please, mamma, just 
this once.” 

“I’m goin’ too, then, I’m goin’ too, then—can’t T, 
mamma?” shrilled little Edith. 

“Ves, Mabel, if you go, you'll have to take Edith.” 

“Oh,” wailed Mabel, on the verge of tears, “take 
that baby everywhere I go—have her always taggin’ 
with us big girls? I don’t care. I think it’s a 
shame. I do. So there!” 


“Oh, mamma, can’t IT go? Can’t I go 


aT) 

Two small fists were raised to eyes threatening 
to overflow. Edith well knew the efficacy of tears, 
and Mabel surrendered when she saw the imminency 
of the outburst. 

“Oh, all right,” she agreed ungraciously, “If I 
take her, can I go, mamma ?” 

“Yes, but be back at six. Where are the twins? 
Yell them not to get dirty.” 

It was four when the last greasy pan had been 
scoured and the final dish put away. Her hands 
were pink and shriveled, like Japanese crepe paper. 
She was fairly drenched with perspiration. 

Out on the porch, her husband slept with a news- 
paper over his face. She stole softly upstairs, 
slipped off her dress and lay down on the bed, 
with a great sigh. Then the puckered softness of 
her hands gave place to such tantalizing dryness 
that she got up and hunted for cold cream. She 
found it very relieving, and lay down once more, 
but something throbhed in her head—steadily, re- 
lentlessly. She bathed her forehead with witch 
hazel and tried to close her eyes, but there were 
lights inside the lids, and she could not rest. 

She lay looking at the ceiling, and she had a queer 
hallucination that she could never get up again: 
that she would just remain there numb and weary 
forever— 

“By heaven! Can't I have one day o’ rest with- 
out bein’ pestered to death by a couple o’ good-fer- 
nothin’s? What d’ you mean by it? Here I work 
all week—-eight hours a day—earn your bread 'n’ 
hutter—can’t even have a nap in my own house on 
Sunday—” 

She was on her feet at the first words, hurriedly 
huttoning her dress. 

“Alfred—Harold—hoys, do you want to be put to 
hed right now ’till to-morrow 2” 

She went swiftly down, her face lined and puck 
ered with consternation. 

“Aw, mom, we was only playin’—” 

“Aw, we didn’t mean nothin’—honest, mom.” 

“Now,” she whispered hoarsely, as they came in 
from the porch, subdued and scared for the mo- 
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ment, “you play in the back while your father’s 
asleep, or go to meet the girls—” 

“Oh, mamma, won’t you read us the funny?” 

“Read the funny to us, mamma.” 

They brought it in, and sat on the kitchen door- 
sill, one on each side of her. 

“You mustn’t laugh out loud then, will you?” 

They promised in husky unison. 

A refreshing breeze swept to them from over the 
fields, laden with odorous suggestions of moist 
ereen places and clover pastures. The world, in 
the grip of the Sunday afternoon lethargy, dozed 
end roused and. dozed again, lulled by the buzz and 
hum of lazy flying things. A very stout) robin, 
fatuous, and conspicuously vested, strutted with 
much ostentation, chirping asthmatically— 

“Well, what about a bite? Nearly supper time 
what?” 

He stood in the doorway, and Happy Hooligan, 
on some ridiculous mission ‘of charity, was halted 
on the threshold of defeat. 

“Oh, supper? Are you hungry? We had such a 
big dinner—such a little while ago. [—’ 

“Little while! Nearly five hours. Some o’ that 
beef Il be good cold, with some pickle and some pre- 
serves. Got any cake?” 

He stretched luxuriously. 

*Oh—hum,” he yawned, arms high above his head, 
“it's a sleepy day.” 

Soon after seven, with the intonation of the church 
Lells like a challenging rival of nature, echoing and 
reverberating through the little village, she sat in a 
far corner of the dim porch. Her husband appeared 

a bulging silhouette in the doorway. His hair 
was freshly sleeked, exuding a strong odor of Flor- 
ida water. 

“You there, Martha? Well, {’m off for church. 
Dont know what folks'll think—-you never goin’. 
Well, I try to do my duty. Um—” 

l'e walked away—stately, dignified. In the dining 
room the children were busy with parchesi. She 
came and sat on the step, leaning her head against 
the porch railing. Cool little stars peered down at 
her. She thought how far away they were. and how 
safely ensconced in their velvet bowl, The church 
bell, as if conscious of the futility of exerting it- 
self further, ceased its clamor. 

From The Bellman, Minneapolis. 
?. J J ¢, 
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Traps 


By Mary Carolyn Davis 

TRAP’S a very useful thing: 

Nature in our path sets Spring. 

It is a trap to catch us two, 
It is planned for me and you. 
Ido not think my cheeks are warm, 
1}o not wonder if my arm 
Would make a pillow sweet for rest 
Not to speak or glance is best 
To smother the thing that calls so clear 
Deep in our thoughts at the spring of the year, 
If we stop, if we look, if we speak, if we care, 
Nature will snatch us unaware, 
Will put us in a house with four 
Chairs, a table, and a door 
To enslave us evermore. 
She means to tie you firm and tight 
To a desk from dawn till night 
To make you strain and make you sweat 
Till you forget, till you forget 
All that is good and fine and high. 
She will give you fear to keep till you die. 
She means to tear my flesh to make 
A child to steal my hours awake, 
To break my hours asleep, to be 
Slayer of the youth in me, 
Slayer of the youth in you, 
Slayer of that which makes us sing, 
let us never look at Spring; 
It is a trap to catch us two. 
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Summer Reductions 


On 


Dressmaking and ‘Tailoring 


Mr. Harbison and Miss Collins 


will take your order this month for gowns, frocks or suits 
to be made in our own Dressmaking Shops and finished dur- 
ing the month of July at a reduction of 


"10 


We believe the high character of Vander- The very best way to have your clothes 
voort workmanship and distinctive designing reflect vour individuality is to have them 
are too well known to make comment neces- made to order and there is a great advantage 
sary and will please the most fastidious woman. in giving your order tomorrow. 


$25 for the making of gowns, during July, instead of $35 
$35 for the making of suits, during July, instead of $45 


If desired, Mr. Harbison and Miss Collins will assist you in selecting the materials for apparel 
you wish them to make. 


Ug ge - lindewoord -//iamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tentn 




















Letters From the People 
An Old Saw that Doesn’t Count 


Columbus, Ohio, June 12, 1918 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I read this in the Mrror last night; 
“Tf the law is bad, honest and exact en 
forcement is the way to bring about its 
repeal.” 

! have heard that statement since | 
was a boy and that is now quite some 
time, Four or five years ago when John 
Fackler and Wm. Agnew were tax as 
sessors of Cleveland and made the fa 
mous attempt to tax Rockefeller on his 
personal property in Cuyahoga county, 
I met Agnew on the street and told him 
how silly I thought the whole proceeding. 
He came hack at me with the same state- 
ment: “If the tax law is bad, the way 
to secure its repeal is to enforce it, and 
all we are trying to do is to enforce 
what you and I believe to be a had tax 
law.” 

All of which led me to ; him if he 
could think of any law, thoucht to be 
bad by any considerable number of peo 
ple, that was ever repealed (meanine 
of course, repealed by the legislature ) 


by its enforcement I must confess up 


to that moment | had never even asked 


myself that question. I had taken the 
old saw tor the truth as we do so many 
old sayings, many of which are really 
not so over fifty per cent of the time, 


and some not at all. 


Bill looked at me and finally said that, 
for the moment, he couldn't think of 
any. tHe promised to think it over. 
The next time I met him he hadn't dug 
any up. | have been able to think of 
one or two such laws that might be said 
to have been repealed because of en- 
forcement, but not enough more than to 
furnish the exceptions to prove the rule 
(another old saw which has little foun- 


dation, by the way). 


And so 1 pass the query on to you be- 
cause of your editorial entitled ‘The 
State’s Tax Tangle.” We were taught, 
up in Cleveland, that the real way to re- 
peal a law was to ignore it, or violate 
it, if you please. Tom Johnson used to 
call it “repealing by unanimous consent.” 
{t was the attempt by the opposition to 
enforce the law rigidly that kept Tom 
Johnson fighting for nine years. I don't 
think that you and I could live through 
a year, either in your city or mine, if 
the laws were all strictly and impartially 
enforced, You remember what Pastoriza 
did at Houston on this very matter of 
taxation’ He violated the constitution 
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and the state tax laws and did it openly — laws ts to do it any old way that anybody 


and “got away with it,” although the — cares to indulge in. 
fight put him in his grave. Otherwise | am feeling fine and hope 
oe ; you are too. : 
No, I am not in tavor ot cntorcimyg the ~ : 

Kk. W. Dory. 


tax laws. Lam in favor of repealing ; 
*° 


them any old way possible; by the legis 
lature, by the people or by unanimous 
consent. I think what you ought to 
advocate is an impartial violation of 


Selections from Whitman 
Tucson, Ariz., June 8. 


your tax laws and not an impartial en- Editor of Needy's Mirror: 


forcement of them. You and [| could () Bill, are vou asleep at the switch? 
! read Bert Love's article in your paper, 
entitled “Whitmania,” in which he calls 
for a volume of selected writings by 
“Old Walt.” I like all of Walt. That's 


the way to get him. He's good when he 


get along very well with the tax laws 
written exactly as they are now, if, in 
spite of them, we had single tax. While 
that may be said to be an impossible 
situation, I don’t think we ought to quar 
rel with any public body that will vio is as enumerative as Rabelais and as 
catalogic as Homer's list of the ships— 


late any of the laws which provide for 
the thousand ships that were launched 


taxation of owners of cash and credits 
or of $19,000,000 of “all other personal 
property.” If the big cities of Missouri 


by Helen’s face, against Troy. But others 
inay not relish him when he is so demo- 
cratically inclusive as he is at times. 
So much for that. 3ut what gets me 
is that you, the first and. most faithful 


are exempting more personal property 
than the value of farm properties, more 
power to them, whether they are doing ; 
for any other reason of the Mosher “fans,” let Bert Loves 


it in ignorance or 
foot- 


I think the way to repeal the bad tax article get by without at least a 
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note telling about Mosher’s publication 
of ‘The 
piled for him by the finest and fondest 
oft all Whitmantacs, 


I know you know about the book for nly 


Book of Heavenly Death,’ com 


Horace Traubel 
copy Was bought some years ago on the 
streneth of a notice of the volume in 
your Mirror. The book contains only 
those poems in which Walt touches on 
death, including “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed,” ete li any 
body should undertake a more inclusive 
selection Whitman, it 


Traubel, who is almost a re-incarnation 


from must be 


of Whitman, knows more: about him 
than anybody. Lacky J. FouRNTIER. 
fe 


A Protest vs. the Zone System 


White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 


June 13, 1918 
John M. Evans, 
Member of U. S. Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: [ want to enter protest 


through you against the zone system, 
imminently becoming a law. 

I am a citizen of Montana and in a 
larger sense [ am a citizen of the United 
States. 

1 do not want my viewpoint of Ife, 
of morals and manners, narrowed by a 
curtailment or cutting off of periodicals 
which make for the general uplift, for 
the universal amity between the east 
and west, the north and south. 

I do not want my mental pabulum con 
fined to the narrow personal policy of 
the Butte Miner, nor the usually tram- 
elled local newspaper. I want my hori- 
zon broadened by such periodicals as 
the Breeders’ Gazette of Chicago, which 
ranks as the greatest agricultural paper 
in the world, both in matter and man- 
lier, 

I want the 
Reepy’s Mirror of St. Louis, the great- 


Literary Digest, and 


est individualist weekly publication in 
America, 

These publications and many others 
make for good citizenship, efficiency and 
a zest in life. 

The government should not impose a 
penalty on the elements which have made 
it the greatest in the world, 
take a 


The government should not 


backward step in the abridgement of 
the people’s reading matter by making 
the price of the Scientific American, the 
Geoaraphical Magazine, ete., prohibitive 


+ 


to a large clientele. It should not starve 


its hest citizens—its reading citizens—by 
causing a prohibitive price to be put upon 
its best publications, and put us upon 
the meager diet of the flamboyant, per 
sonal local press. 

I do not want taxed out of existence 
my means of education. 

I do not want sectionalism to blot out 
unionism. 

\nd T feel T would be derelict in my 
duty as a citizen of the whole United 
States did T not enter a protest, howso 
ever feeble, against the enactment into 
law of the pernicious zone postal system. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mark Hunt. 
COPY 
Pauber—V'd like to devote my last pic 
ture to a charitable purpose. 
Critic—Why not give it to an institu 


tion for the blind?—Boston Transcript. 
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A Few Poets 


The prefatory note to “Georgian 
Poetry, 1916-17" (Putnam's, New York) 
explains that this third volume of the 
series carries to the end of a seventh 
year the presentation of chosen ex- 
amples from the work of contemporary 
poets belonging to the younger genera 
tion. Of the eightcen writers included, 
nine appear in ihe series for the first 
time. This third volume is dedicated 
to Edmund Gosse and it brings together 
the most distinctive poems of the British 
lvric writers during the past two years. 
For the reader who has not had the op 
portunity or the time for straying in 
the lyric field of English poetry during 
that time, this volume brings the choicest 
cullings. In addition to the selections 
eighteen there is a 


from. these 


bibliography listing nearly all the print 


poets 


ed works of the poets quoted, their pub 
lishing house and the vear of publica 
tion. 

I. C. Squire's “The Lily of Malud” is 
a poem of deep beauty, intangible, and 
haunting. W. J. 
nature; 


Turner sings of the 
Harold Monro, of 
the unexpectedness of life; John Mase 


ecstasy -of 


field in his sonnets sings of the beauty 
within the ever-changing self; W. W. 
Gibson, in the selections from “Battle,” 


brings us face to tace with life in the 
trenches, with all his grim realism and 
unadorned presentation of 


There is a dominant strain 


his direct, 
simple facts. 
of simplicity in the poems collected in 
this anthology. If it may be said that 
the highest art in poetry is also the high- 
est simplicity we may claim much for 
the present renaissance in [nglish verse. 
There is a rich galaxy of young poets in 
Nichols, John Drink- 


Freeman, Maurice Baring, 


england: Robert 
water, John 
Siegfried Sassoon, Ralph Hodgson, Rob- 
ert Graves, William Davies, Walter De 
[.a Mare and others who have repre 
included — within 


sentative selections 


“Georgian Poetry.” The book is beau- 
tifully made up and will appeal to the 
taste of the lover of fine book-making as 


well as to the lover of lyric poetry. 


J 
“ 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge in his book 
“An Evening in My Library Among the 
English Poets” (John Lane Co., N. Y., 
$1.25 net) takes us from shelf to shelf 
in his library but he gives us neither an 
anthology nor a work of criticism, only 
a running chat interspersed with very 
adequate quotations (why should he 
quote Hood's “Bridge of Sighs” entire?) 
and literary criticism which the Ameri- 
can mind will refute when it touches our 


literature. To Mr. Coleridge, American 


poetry is a mere adjunct of the English 
and he tells us that with the exception 
of Poe, the 


« »bscure 


negro melodies and an 
Australia 


has sounded a more original and charac- 


poem of  Luders, 
teristic note than has yet been heard in 
America. All admirers of Walt Whit 
man are “part of that large and obscene 
section of the uneducated public,” and 
one wonders if the author is aware that 
Whitman's admirers include John Add 


ington Anne Gilchrist, and 
Alfred 


rancorous 


Symonds, 
Tennyson, when he issues his 
However Mr. 


Coleridge has brought to light some lines 


anathema 


worth rescuing from the dust of the lit 
erary shelf, 


. 


It seems that Mr. Coleridge’s taste 
is somewhat archaic and one wonders 
what epithet could be harsh enough for 
book as 
“Others—an Anthology of the New 
Verse” (Alfred Knopf Pub., N. Y., $1.25 


net) a companion volume to the “Others” 


his condemnation of such a 


anthology of 1916, which presented the 
initial view of Mr. Kreymborg’s inter- 
esting movement. About a score of vers 


libre 


unique volume. 


people are represented in this 
Some of the lines are 
barely intelligible, some deep and subtle 


some beautiful and pleasing, but all in- 
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teresting. Skipwith Cannell, ‘T. 5S. 
Kliot, Helen Hoyt, Orrick Johns and 
David O'’Neil—to name a few of the 
contributors—have especially appealing 
verse, Canneéll’s “Fragment from ‘The 
Song of Creation’” is the great round 
of life treated in a strong and panthe 
istic manner, Helen Hoyt’s fertile 
imagination finds adequate expression 
in “Words Out of Waking.” 

“Berceuse Arietts” by Mr. Alfred 
Kreymborg, dilates upon a “one-room, 
two-room, three-room, four-room house,” 
with yellow shades for the windows, 
lack of pictures and dishes (the inmates 
eat with their fingers), and upon such 
furnishings as two green pillows on a 
black couch. The poems of David 
Q’Neil in happy distinction from the 
above possesses a strong grasp of the 
poetic item as illustrated in a few lines 
entitled ‘Infinity’ 

In dreams 

I have been swept through space 

On a star-hung swing, 

Like a silk worm 

On a slender strand 

In a vale 

However, the majority of the poems 
seem rather to be the collection of a 
free verse coterie and not that of mas 
ters of recognized modern verse, such 
as is illustrated in a little volume just 
published by the Yale University Press, 
“A Book of Yale Review Verse.” Here 
are collected about thirty poems repre- 
sentative of the best contemporary poets 


in England and America, The poems 


cover a period «i and reflect 
the growing huma:! hi is abroad. 


The anthology is unpretentious yet con 
tains the reflection of a new poetic age 
Poets of diversified interests, includins 
Lindsay, Noyes, Beers, Maseficld, Frost. 
Wheelock and Untermeyer—to name at 


random a few of the contributors—make 
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The one hundred-page volume ‘The 
Little Golden Fountain” by Mary Mac 
Millan (Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati), con- 
tains sixty-two short poems, most of 
them poems in fact as well as in name. 
In form they range through the more 
conventional rhyming meters to free 
verse. The greater number deal with 
nature and with love,—more often with 
nature as seen through the eyes of a 
lover. In “The Poet’s Whistle,” to- 
ward the end of the volume, the author 
sets forth, perhaps unconsciously, her 
conception of the poet’s art. 


‘All the color of cloud before twilight, 

Crocus gold, iris, lavender, 

Ivory of exglantine, rose of white rose, 

All the fairy splash of running water, 

Hoot of litthe haunting owl at mid- 
night, 

ees and blossoms on the April hill- 
side, 

Ringing rapture of a valkyr’s cry, 

\ll the shrill mad grace of youth and 
spring— 


These are some notes the poet’s 


” 


whistle plays us. 


Miss MacMillan’s enjoyment of nature 
sometimes amounts to genuine passion. 
She is much coneerned with such things 
as flowers, skies, fountains, birds, sea- 
sons, trees, tireflies and moonbeams, 
stock “properties” of verse perhaps, but 
of a sovereign value in poesy if but 
imagination amend them and taste direct 
their use. Now and then she turns to 
a less “poetic” theme, as for example 
“College Exams,” or “Your Good Man,” 
a satire on conventional moral -stand- 
ards, but she always comes hack to 
thines like this: 

“Lilacs and hyacinths in procession 
way 

Up to June's roses flute their way 
through May.” 


silks and jerseys. 


centered in smart tailored suits that are just 


what you require for traveling and for genetal 


He are showing a number of splen- 
did models of navy tricotine, serge, twill 
The latter are in taupe, 


There are also suits of light-weight mixtures in 
tweeds and cheviots, plainly tailored, some = braid 
trimmed and others of velour checks and shepherd 


cheeks in black and white. 1 
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or to the moment heralding the twilight 
when the earth “as if in very awe ot 
her own beauty seems to hold her breath 
in listening stillness.’ “The Youne Ire 
landers” (with a copy of a “Little Book 
of Celtic Verse”) begins: 

“Some things that are gentle and ten- 
der, some things that are wild 
and strong, 

The intinite softness of twilight, a 
wind without let or control, 

They have captured from evanescence 
and hold in the thrall of a song.” 

It is not too much to say that Miss 

MacMillan herself, in this little volume 

“has captured from evanescence and 

holds in the thrall of a song,” some 

things worthy of enduring form, and 
that, in general, the form is net un- 
worthy of the thought. 


° 
oe 
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Those who read with delight and ap- 
preciation “Old Christmas” by William 
Aspenwall Bradley—verses that carry 
one back to the spirit if not the form 
of Percy’s ‘“Reliques”’—will be equally 
pleased with his poems of last summer, 
“Singing Carr,” now printed in’ paper 
covers by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
last summer Mr. Bradley took a see- 
ond long ramble through the Kentucky 
where he again found 
inimitable 


Cumberlands 
abundant material for his 
portrayals of the phlegmatic moun- 
taineers. This second collection of 
poems are about equally divided be- 
tween legendary lore and matter that 
came under the poet’s immediate ob 
servation. “Singing Carr” is the name 
of the creek which runs through the 
mountain settlement and about whose 
banks the mountain folk built their cab 
ins and their church. What a stirring 
old meter there is in this one stanza 
even if it does echo and_ plagiarize 
Macaulay’s “Battle of Ivry.” 


“Now glory to the Lord o’ Hosts, from 
Whom all glories are, 

An’ glory to His tuneful saints, that 
live on Singing Carr, 

Where people say no sinful songs, not 
ballets new an’ fine, 

But spread the Gospel far an’ nigh, 
by singing on the line.” 

In almost all of these poems Mr. 
Bradley has caught the poignancy of a 
situation and made it articulate. They 
vive a satisfying impression of Cumber 
land mountain Hfe and will receive a 
friendly welcome. Bradley’s poems may 
be faulted by technicians but they do 
catch the car and eive the tang of free 


life and vet into the blood. 


of 
. 


“With the Colors, Songs of the Ameri- 
can Service,” is the ambitious title of a 
hook of verses by Everard Jack Apple- 
ton (Stewart and Kidd Co.). This is 
a volume of the popular type, obviously 
meant by the author as a contribution 
not to literature but to popular senti- 
ment. Many of the poems are written in 
the style of Wipling or Service. Mr. 
\ppleton doesn’t take himself too. seri- 
ously, so why should others?) There's a 
sort of light pleasure in reading him. 
Probably he aimed no higher. He says 
himself: 

“Y write things in prose or jingle 
Or verse that is free-on-bail. 
Sometimes [T get by with it; and 


Isn't the publie lueky that we didn't 
Stick to our callings?” 
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Benedict Arnold’s Story 


By C. H. K. 

Now comes Benedict Arnold into the 
court of history with his vindication. His 
memoir is called “My Story.” Fe styles 
himself “late Major-General in the Con- 
tinental Army and Brigadier-General in 
that of his Britannic majesty.” Mr. 
Frederick Jessup Stimson, otherwise and 
erstwhile known as “J. S. of Dale,” 
projects himself backward into the per- 
sonality of the man who sold his country 
and tells the story in autobiographical 
form. It is published by Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York. The book is a 
brilliant fight of imaginative impersona- 
tion and an exposition of psychologizine 
that is suffused with subtle satire and 
irony. Arnold presents himself full 
leneth. He is a man with an endless 
grievance. He is always insisting to 
himself that he is an intellectual giant 
even as compared with Washington. He 
quotes of himself these words of some 
plain soldier: “Our commander is a gen- 
tleman worthy the trust reposed in him: 
a man I believe of invincible courage: a 
man of great prudence; ever serene: he 
defies the greatest danger to affect him, 
or difficulties to alter his temper.” 
Throughout there is an unintermittent 
display of egotism, vanity, “touchiness” 
and greed. To he sure he has his good 
points, as we see them, some, not many. 
At times he has a sort of inverse dig- 
nity, even something pathetic about him. 

At all events, if Arnold was as hand- 
some as his picture, we can readily un- 
derstand how easy it was for him to 
preserve the sweetness of his proportion: 
what led him to conclude in his “first 
love affair” that “short of a kiss noth- 
ing else matters, and after that, a wo- 
man, at least a young one, considers 
herself hound;’ how he came to look 
askant at Aaron Burr, as he, Burr, 
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appeared to be not insensible to the at 
tractions of the willow-wanded slender- 
ness and the flashing eyes of the “pretty 
little Indian French girl, Jacataqua,” on 
the voyage to the Kennebec, and how, 
as Arnold came to be more widely ex- 
perienced, he observed that even Wash 
ington was human in his subservience to 
the bloom of young desire and the purple 
light of love 

Quite early in his experiences, Arnold 
had sealed the bond of affection with a 
kiss upon the lips of Miss De B—, with 
“fair yellow hair and large gray eyes;” 
he had given her a ring; he had arranged 
for an elopement through the agency of 
an apparently belated load of hay; he 
came, but he did not conquer; on the 
contrary there were obdurate brothers, 
the whispers of expectant bliss were dis- 
regarded, the ring rattled a dismal 
requeim on the bottom of the wagon and 
Benedict fled dismayed away. 

He tells his king that the adorable 
Betsy did not altogether vanish 
his mind. April 8, 
that twenty times he has taken up his 
pen to write to her and as often had his 
trembling hand refused to obey the dic- 
tates of his heart. 


i Pe ° ° ‘eae 
his king your man of honor is at a “dis 


from 
1778, he writes her 


But here, he assures 


advantage compared with the profes 
sional libertine!” Benedict Arnold “a 
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man of honor!” 


the adorable creature whose “heavenly 


image” he had struggled in vain to efface 


from a heart which trembled with “diffi 
dence” when he came to unbosom him- 
self. “Sincerely,” but effectually, the 
Mlizabeth of his youthful romance said 
him nay, and the receipt of some epau- 
lets and sword-knots from the unsus- 
pecting Washington drove her from his 
mind for the time being. 

“My Story” deems the “first love af 
fair’ as of importance dominating even 
details of geniture which gave to the 


‘ 


hero a “distinguished name” and one 
which he would have left “untarnished 
to his grandchildren.” Therefore he ad 
dresses the memoir first to “My Lord, 
the King and next, to my posterity and 
the affection of a heloved wife.’ His 
parents, being elderly, thereby bestowed 
upon their offspring “peculiarities to 
which the fair-minded should he lenient.” 

In the main, however, the true mean- 
ing of Arnold’s motto over his drug 


store is shown by the memoir: 


SIBT TOTIOUE 
B. ArNotp, Druccist, 
BooOKSELLER, ETC., FROM LONDON 
For himself always! Foy the remain- 


der of mankind never. 


But he could not move 


more attractive Skirts --- style 
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At the very beginning, Arnold dis- 


closes his true self. “I had advertised 
myself to deal in drugs, because | knew 
something of the trade; and in books be- 
cause | understood myself to be in a 
University town; and from London, be 
cause I dared not say from Newport.” 
“The ete., probably stood for horses.” 
The deception proving a success, so that 
he made a fortune, after a brief sojourn 
in bankruptcy, appraised at 
nearly £3000 


it being a lie that he was a “hard cap 


property 
he whipped a negro, but 
tain and a brawler,” he proved the 
ventler phase of his character by getting 
married. He had proved a “favorite with 
the ladies (it is not so easy to be so 
afterwards),” and he had “floated in the 


” 


gayest circles,” doubtless in further con- 
firmation of his actuating principle of 
the “unknown for the magnificent.” 
Love of country was ever his greatest 
foible and then, at least while it still re- 
mained loyal, his country was America. 
He never contemplated, nor counte- 
nanced independence as did such “base 
born agitators” as Patrick 
So he threw himself into 


Henry, or 
Sam Adams. 
the “cause” with all the enthusiasm of 
In 1774 we 


find him drilling the “Sons of Liberty” 


which even he was capable. 


at New Haven, where on the afternoon 
of September 7, he noticed a British 


before 
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officer watching the exercises, whom he 
had reason to believe was Major—then 
Ensign—John André. Having become 
commander of a company numbering 
fifty-eight, he marched them off to Bos 
ton, after receiving news of Lexington; 
and thus had the glory, if it was such, 
of having been “first to proclaim a gen- 
eral war.” Arnold’s “proclamation” was 
based upon an express disavowal of re- 
bellion against his majesty, the king. His 
drums and flags were emblazoned with 
the motto of Connecticut, “Out transtu- 
lit sustinet,;’ the uniforms left little to 
be desired, “and the company so out- 
shone all others, that they attracted the 
attention of the ‘professionals, Lee and 
Gates.” 

April, 1775, found 
and Commander-in-Chief” by appoint- 
ment of Dr. Joseph Warren and a com- 


Arnold “Colonel 


mittee of safety—the purpose being to 
descend upon Ticonderoga and capture 
many heavy cannon, brass guns and large 
mortars. The expedition reached Ben- 
nington, Vermont, where it connected 
with Ethan Allen and some two hun- 
dred “ragged mountaineers,” whereupon, 
much to the chagrin of Arnold, he was 
forced to yield the command as,a “regu- 
lar” officer to this leader of raw recruits, 
to whom, when the fort came to be 


surrendered jit was not “in the name of 
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the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
but “to me, by God!” Nev- 
fell, doubtless 
greatly because of Benedict's threat to 
if no man had the 


Congress” 
ertheless, Ticonderoga 
storm the fort alone, “ 
courage to follow him.” It is, however, 
sad to contemplate that our hero dates 
from Ticonderoga the “beginning of the 
Tragedy” of his life. “Ingratitude, in 
trigue and treason | had more than any 
other man to contend with.” 

“Tl, with Major Warner, took Crown 
12th’’ 


remarkable, 


Point without bloodshed on the 
(May), 
even as an exploit by Arnold because, 


on the 14th, he reports that, after his 


which does seem 


last express of the 11th, a party of men 
had seized Crown Point, where they had 
found 114 cannon, serviceable and un- 
3ut then he 
king that his conquest inspired neither 


serviceable. assures his 


vanity on his part nor even “proper 
pride,” and then, also, he had more im- 
portant things on hand. He already 
had his eye on St. Johns in Canada. 
Matters sped apace, henceforth, with 
\rnold, who being the only one in the 
army who had knowledge of naval af- 
fairs, was left to pursue his plans un- 
molested. He conducted a campaign 
against St. Johns the result of which, 


not wishing to “blow my own trumpet,” 


he vives from his “Regimental Memoran- 
Book ior Wednesday, the 17th.” 
His success, however, inspired cateran 
Allen to descend upon Ste. Marie, where 


dum 


he was captured with thirty-six of his 
“Green Mountain” boys and sent in chains 
to London. Benedict admits that the 
treatment of Canada was bungled by stu- 
pidity and ill-breeding. He derives some 
satisfaction, however, from the apparent 
broader-mindedness of the Puritans of 
with the 


Massachusetts as compared 


picayune ideas of the “grocers of my 
own Providence, of New Haven.’ Ile 
summarizes this, his first campaign, at 
its end, with the vain, self-glorification 


Major-General, and the 


of John Pope, 


peevishness and fault-linding of Georg 
B. MeCellan, fully disclosing his mean 


ness ot spirit. 


We tind the hero of this imaginary 


self-memorial with his dominant mind 
and purpose thus bent upon Canada He 
combined business with patriotism here, 
from the start, for how could he serve 


“his country without the wherewithal?” 
His teeming mind was rich in his great 
invention, the invasion of Canada. and 
to this he accordinely addressed himself, 
at the head 


He rode into Cambridge 


well-drilled, 
happy contrast to the 
lev there.” ile 
scded by “old Wooster” who had been 


ot Its mounted troops in 


“ragamuthn mot 
himself 


found super- 


made a Brigadier “by Roger Sherman, 


exactly qualified to lace my shoes.” Fle 


met rdaron Burr, then seventeen, who 
had the | ardihood to complain of the 
dirt and «isease of the camp “and (this 


' a . 47” -_ 
from hima) of the camp women” At 


nold 1s forced tO CORIECSS that the “Van 


kee people’ ot that ne ighborhood were 
not cleanly in «their labits—in fact to 
so marked a degree, that the delicate 


Paroness Riedese! complained of the 
, een : a Ie 
which co vered them, yet what 


of persons who were 


vermin 
could he expected 
only “provineial pea sants 2" He proposed 
tly to lead an army 


of Maine and 


to Washington sccre 
“through the wailder1 less 


} 


dicre to the very 


‘ 


Gown the boiling Charu 
p - 9 \ ancy . . 
walls of the citadel. gton chose 


e expedition, 


him as commander 

of equal dignity with SclGuyler. At Cam- 
bridge he witnesses \\, tshington’s  as- 
sumption of the command e Conti 
nental Army, superseding {reneral Arte- 
mus Ward—of “posterior a timent” noto- 
riety, which prevented his ne on a 


Ward was evidently 


that where- 


horse.” Gieneral 
cast ina mold different from , 
Artemus of ¢/Ul modern 
\rnokd 


in the genial : 
day found his adorable for m 
cannot refrain) from indulg-ng in- the 
great row between George \.\ ashingtoi 
and the “fat breeched” General Ward, 
which culminated in the maloglorous epl- 
sode of the projection of the. posterior 
jarge and 


of “what was evidently a 


prominent gentleman” from: thie’ window 


over the verandah of Genera: Ward's 
house, as Tresident Washing,tem was 
making his triumphal progress — thr ugh 
Massachusetts. One can only tortie rere 

to 


and there upon details of the 


“hills ail round 


the Kennebec, with the 


heme covered with pretty eirls cpinly 
for their departed swains” as th ©. ¢%P* 
dition sailed; upon the love « \rnold 
for the woods and waters of N¢ yy’ ng 

ble to 


land as, perhaps, “why [| wa: if 
conceive and lead an expedition u iparal- 
leled in the annals of modern wa jrtare 
and as possibly affording a reaso,t 1OF 
the detention of Burr’s pretty littl: 15> 


; : a Fess 
tress in camp, as Arnold found hi !sc!l 
tts 


on the frontiers of Massachuse * 
(“strange how the defects of charag te! 
will appear in youth’)—the Comnfal 
der-in-Chief himself was no “Puritan? 
such matters ;” upon the reverence py 
Raille’s memory, as a cross cut ir@™ 
Mie 


the hard trackmatack timber of the f 







est was erected over his erave: upé 
the “Treason of Enos” which “broke ny 


heart,” but of which charge Enos wa 


acquitted by court-martial ordered 
Washington ; 


the Chaudiére and the commemorati\, 


upon the experiences Q, 
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fling at Montgomery—“fair monuments 
in three nations perpetuate his fame, yet 
he was born in Ireland and was traitor 
to lis king ;” upon the adventures “Be- 
fore the Walls of Quebec’ —vainglorious 
as per “my enemies ;” upon the “Siege of 
the Bostonnais,” with Washington's com- 
mendation—“it is not in the power of 
any man to command success, but you 
have done more, you have deserved it.” 
Later Washington would have improved 


upon his paraphrase of Cato. 
Arnold's 


“First Day of Fame,” when his leg was 


One can only touch upon 


shattered at the “Palace Gate” of Que- 
bec and when, later, Montgomery met 
his death, with Aaron Burr remaining 
to bear his body “backwards through 


the snow to a place of safety.” The 
“Winter Before the Walls” must be left 
to tell its own story—“from the begin- 
ing,” Arnold “knew the game was up,’— 
and we may as well concede that he 
Washington and 


executed “what both 


Sullivan were kind cnough to call a 
‘masterly retreat,” but rather to insist 
that as the “last man to leave Canada,” 
he might have brought home his wound- 
ed leg and even shot his poor mare, with- 
out quite so much self-glorification, 

We can only leave Arnold, as the 
memoir exquisitely depicts him: “Per- 
mit me still to shed a tear at the recol- 
lection. T was alone, even Sullivan with 
his entire army had threaded through 
Nearly 


a year of bright hopes had gone by, dur- 


the river and gone up the lake. 


ing which [| had seen all Canada in our 
possession, save a few houses: then a 
country lost by the treason of one man 

Knos—or perhaps, as I now see, by 


the Divine hand. Montgomery was 
killed, perhaps I had better been.’ 

On the theory that even the devil 
should be given his due, one must ap- 
plaud the story of the “Birth of the 
Navy,” although, of 
the manner of the tale is appropriately 
Followed by the “Battle of 


the birth of the navy 


American course, 
autolatrous, 
Lake Champaign,” 
and Arnold’s escape trom destruction in 
the battle, as the hero pauses to regain 
his breath, he indulges in the charac 
teristic remark: “lL got no promotion 
and expected none. | was still a briga 
dier—thoueh | had commanded an 
army and a navy.” On the 19th of 
February, 1777, he was still a brigadier 
despite the fact “that I had seen more 
service than any leader of the army, 
hardly 
He concluded to resign, but was induced 
Washington. He had 
served the conduct of the Hessians in 


New Jersey: for these mercenaries be- 


excepting Washington himself,” 


to reconsider by 
haved like Germans, not as men of Eng 


lish blood, When 


squeaked, tramping in the mire, the very 


their heavy boots 


strect boys cried out, “Plunder, plunder, 
plunder!” And there was murder and 
Worse outrage. “The details,” he gives 
his king. Finally, on his way to Phila 
delphia, he received his commission as 
major-scneral, but even at that, “Con 
vress could never act like a gentleman, 
and the reparation they gave was a mark 


Of gratitude not complete, for LT found 


mysclt out-ranked by the five persons 


appomted major-generals two months 


before,” Kyven after his) promotion, 


Benedict’s career was full of maladven 
ture. dlis “Fourth Call to the North” 


Ile relieved Fort 


broucht him nothing 
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Stanwick, but Gates only grunted when 
he returned victorious. “Congress de- 


creed to Herkimer a monument, to 
(:ansevort a vote of thanks and a com- 
mand; to Willet public praise and an 
elegant sword; to me nothing.’ He won 
at Bemis Heights, which the “British of- 
ficers declared the most. skillfully  di- 
fought battle they 
In spite 


rected and hardest 
had engaged in in America.” 
of Gates, who was in command, he won 
The American cause was 
Gates himself could 
“The defeat of Bur- 
independ- 


at Saratoga! 
advanced so that 
do it no harm! 

voyne determined American 
ence,” but Arnold was merely “put off 
the stage for a few months and rele- 
gated to the charms of the Ladies of 
the Camp.” He found time to reflect 
that because he received from congress 
neither honors nor emoluments for his 
victory at Saratoga, people said he was 
“drunk on that day,” or that he “took 
up drugs ;” that Gates’ assertion, that he, 
Benedict, showed only “Dutch courage” 
nearly led to a duel and that no such 
battle had ever been won, there being in 
him, Arnold, no authority even to fight, 
“much less order.’ He takes occasion, 
however, to commend Gates’ politeness 
when Burgoyne tendered his sword. “I 
never had any fault with the manners of 
the old nincompoop.” The charms of 
the ladies of the camp do not seem to 
“for accom- 





have been much in evidence 
panying the American army were a num- 
ber of women” * * * who stripped naked 
every man that was left dead on the 
field and even some of the supposed mor- 
tally wounded.” So that the next morn- 
ing, when they came to bury them, it 
was impossible to say which were the 
Americans and which the British. Bene- 
dict’ takes marks of 
identification more philosophically than 


this absence of 


one of the bereft wives, who was con- 
soled, as she implored “Lord Jesus, spare 
my poor husband,” by “one of the more 


hardened ones’—‘‘Damn your poor hus- 
Later in 


3enedict to 


band, you can get another.” 
the winter “they” moved 
(‘onnecticut and there he encountered 
\liss De B again, but, as at first indi- 
cated, he failed to move her somewhat 
adamantine heart. 

enroute to Philadelphia, he 
Valley 


does not seem to have been much im- 


Later, 
found his way to Forge. He 
pressed with the charms of Valley Forge 
as a winter resort: he concedes. that 
Washington was a gentleman, although 
his dinner bill of fare included no better 
than “stinking whiskey, and not always 
that, and a bit of beef without veg- 
etables ;"" he had a return of his old af- 
fection for Miss De B, but he proceeded 
to forget “and the world was before” 
him, 

Next 
Philadelphia, 
that the British and the Hessians had 
left it in a most filthy condition. The 


Arnold “take” 


His first observation was 


proceeded to 


vayety of the city under Howe had been 
unrivalled and the license of his officers 
JZenedict again 

Andr¢é—fatal 
carnival 


had been unsurpassed. 
comes in proximity to 
proximity—as the creator of 
splendors of unspeakable magnilicence, 
and recurs to the leavetaking of Howe 
which so moved the affectionate general 
of the Hessians, Kryphausen, that had 
he been called on to spread his bread 


with his thumb, as was his wont, he 


could not have told whether he was 
using butter or some modern substitute. 
He moved in high society, among the 
Chews, the Craigs, the Shippens, the 
Redmans and all “the other Misses.’ He 
was not prepared, however, to meet with 
strong language from the lips of Miss 
Franks and, while he was considering 
how he should best reply, in came Miss 
Shippen, Miss Pegegy—‘My Love!” Bene- 
dict cut “high jinks’” in Philadelphia. 
When he came to leave some hall, he 
He had many 
lingual Miss 
who was evidently wide awake. 
leaned her chin upon her hand, one even- 


had his “chariot” called. 
with Franks 


As she 


encounters 


ing, he remarked upon the beauty of the 
elbow, “with no sharp point, but a dim- 
ple at the end.” “Yes,” said she, undis- 
turbed, “I made a verse upon it last 


night—the fashion of such display: 


Their clbows naked now we view, 
I’d almost said,-their bodies too, 
For many filled, ’tis said, with pride 
Have laid their underclothes aside.” 


He courted Miss Shippen. He says: 
“T shall not set down our courtship for 
the general reader.” Possibly he had 
forgotten .the details, but his sense of 
propriety towards the general reader 
does not seem to have shocked him when 
he tells us that when he saw the young- 
est Miss Shippen sitting alone in a dis- 
tant corner, he wanted no one to find 
her lovely but himself!) He besought her 
company “for the evening” with as low 
a bow as he was capable of, as with an 
adorably heightening color her eyes met 
“They were gray-blue like a 


’ 


his own. 
mountain range. 
thing as she took my arm. 
the words, | hoped you would come ?” 


“She murmured some- 
Could it be 


Benedict tried to make his fortune in 
Philadelphia. He had begun to suspect 
\ndré, partly because he had been a 
beau of Miss Shippen and partly becaus 
heard of his traversing “our 
Hill.” 
His ventures fortuneward seem to have 
been in fitting out privateers and per 


The profits 


he had 


lines in disguise before Bunker 


mitting smuggling of teas. 
of his ventures are not disclosed, but he 
says no one “kept a finer stable of horses 
or gave more costly dinners than | did.” 
He pursued his wooing of Miss Shippen 
to her promise to marry him, and they 
were married. During his courtship and 
a brief honeymoon he fell into contro- 
versy with Joseph Reed, president 0! 
the Supreme Council; there were 
charges and counter-charges, threats ol 
courts-martial and all sorts of visitations 
natural to the situation of a general and 
governor who had, as he conceived, more 
malicious and venomous enemies than he 
had fingers and toes. From his story 
one would be led to conclude that he 
hardly dare to go into his own garden 
—every bush was an enemy. Delusions 
of persecution! Reed pushed the crimi- 
nating charges. The situation became 
Arnold had 
already become “satisfied” that the cause 
Hle began to 


more and more unpleasant. 


of the Colonies was lost. 

receive anonymous letters. One John 
Anderson began to write him, and then, 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, 
came a letter from André to the newly 
wedded wife. The Shippens, Benedict 
tells his king, were mild Tories. The An 
derson letters were a bid for Arnold’s 
treason, and when he discovered that An 
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SHOES 

OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

AT PRICES | 
UNIFORMLY | 
REASONABLE | 








OLIVE AT 1O*ST 











Have You Books in Your 
House Which No One 
Reads? 

or Magazines? 

or Games which no one uses, such 
as Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, 
Cards, Puzzles, ete.? 

or Phonograph Records? 


or Athletic Equipment of what- q 
ever kind from a Tennis Rac- ; 
quet to a Baseball Suit? 

Our soldiers and sailors in the 

training camps and at the front 

would welcome them and be very 
grateful to you if you would ! 

Wrap such objects neatly and 

hand to the laundryman—any 

laundryman—with instructions to | 

deliver to the i 


ARMY RECREATIONAL 
SUPPLY DEPOT 


Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis 


(If you do not live in St. Louis, 
write for your local center.) 














The University of Michigan’s 
bound file of Reedy’s Mirror for 


| 1917 will be short the issues of 


March 30 


July 13 
November 23 


which are now out of print, unless 
some alumnus or friend of the Uni- 
versity will donate his copy. Any 
subscriber wishing to befriend the 
University in this manner please for- 
ward to 





AMANDA BELSER, 
in charge of Accessions 
U. of M. Library 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








— 





derson and André were one, his appe- 
tite for the reward of treagon, which 
had heen steadily growing on what it fed 


on (Benedict's yearning for pelf, how 
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ever ill-gotten), became more — pro- 
nounced and quite insatiable. Ile was 
offered openly (2) a peerage and pecu- 
niary compensation, Of course there 
Was no treason in this-——‘only diplomatic 
negotiations.” He detested the French 
alliance and the “low provincials who 
had so shamefully misused” him. But 


he “loved” Washington and his army. 


, 


“And from them the last blow came? 
Now, therefore, we have the blow in the 
shape of the judgment of his court-mar- 
tial, notwithstanding his defense made 
by him as “a gentleman and a soldier 


not a lawyer’—and “smarting under a 


‘ 
find 


sense of undeserved wrong.” We 


Coloney Beverly Robinson, an “old 
friend” of his wife, at dinner, pending 
the trial 


puzzled at his selecting that night for 


though Benedict was a “hit 


his visit!” The “devoted wife,” she of 
only moderate Toryism, had bidden Rob- 
inson to “stay the night.” Any friend 
of “Peggy” was welcome at any time. 
Husband and wife are one, even in the 
dubious paths of treason Was not 
“Peggy” at least moderately in the 
game? Then spake Beverly Robinson 
unto Benedict Arnold the “only general 
under Washington, whose renewed al- 
legiance would put an end to this fra- 
tricial war.” }'ou have a letter in your 
pocket from one John Anderson, have 


you not? A convicting gesture as an 


answer led to, “Then you are Gustavus ?” 





and Benedict was “firmly caught.” He 
already saw in himself “the peacemaker 

my country saved—your majesty hon- 
ored in honoring its) savior—and my 
enemies shamed.” Washington by gen- 
eral order appointed him, August 1, 1780, 
to be the commander of the right wing 
of the American army. Washington had 
reprimanded him in obedience to the 
judgment of the court-martial—‘Our 
profession is the chastest of all ills 
exhibit those noble qualities which have 
placed you on the list of our most valued 
commanders,” * Benedict saw. it 
would require no answer, nor would he 
tell Washington of his plan—else were 
his action “mere common treason!” But 
followed by a success and a glorious 
peace “it made of me another Monk—nay 
more—a vreat peacemaker—a _ reconciler 
of erring brethren.’ So Benedict in- 
sisted on West Point as his post and 
Washington gave him that command. 
“West loint was the keystone of the 
arch; it withdrawn, the crumbling union 
of the Colonies would fall to ruin.” 
Benedict had no illusions on the score 
of West Point and the step he had 
taken. “Short of a gicrious consum- 
mation, the act was treason: For me it 
was Westminster Abbey or the gallows.” 
Need we review the twice-told tale of 
the “intercepted letter?’ What need that 
Benedict should tell how he did his 
“share?” Shall the details of the “only 


meetings” with André again be given 
Was it not true, that “When the Dark 
Eagle’s Wines Brush the Sky, then the 
Arrow will his Heart’—the 
prophecy of Natanis, the old 


chief made on the Chaudicre, “just tive 


pierce 


Indian 


years agone?” 
And then the hurried flight; 
and its rewards, the infamy of New Lon 


London 


don: the duel with Lauderdale; the es 
cape of Peggy and all the rest! 

“Tune I4, 1801. (Note by an unknown 
hand, probably Miss Fiteh): 
half-past six this 


(seneral 


Arnold expired at 
morning, His last moments were uncon 
sclous, but at dawn he was heard calling 
to his body-seryvant, Save. Tle lay across 
the bed, half dressed, his lame lee in 
the butf breeches, the other stil oun 
clothed, as if he had fainted while draw 


inv it on: on tas body an old) blue coat 


they told me had been his American uni 
form.” 
“My Story” is a remarkable book. It 


carries its reader through a course of 
necessary detail with absorbing and ever 
vrowing interest. Plere is its “hero” in 
his manner as he lived, not without gilts. 
It adds to the depth of tis burial in the 
mire ot dis treason the keenest satire 
upon lis vanity, his greed, lis subordina 
tion of everything to himselt. [t renews 
for modern application, the truism of an 
early day-—-"There are no tricks in plain 


and simple faith.” 
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War Rails 


Alired Noyes is 


written in a keen, biting style. It as a 


“Open Boats” by 


prose account of the fate of crews the 
Germans placed in’ open boats, when 
they sunk their steamers. Little more 
need be said for the book. We knew ot 
Mr. Noyes has 


copied trom official records, for the most 


these atrocities already. 


part, with no particular dramatic ele 
ment added. Ti it had not been Mr. 
would have 


Noyes, the book never 


passed the publisher's reader, ‘There 
are a few good word pictures—and the 
prologue “\Wireless” shows he can write 
poetry if he wishes. There’s nothing 
distinguished about “Open Boats,” but 
it doesn't make you love the Germans. 
{t is forceful propaganda. (Stokes. ) 


+ 
i 


Those first terrible days in Belgium 
when a hostile army swooped down 
upon a peaceful people must have been 
more appalling than any that have sue 
ceeded in any warring territory, because 
of the suddenness, the unexpectedness 
and the unbelievable verity of the fast 
accumulating horrors. The agony of 
those days is poignantly portrayed in 
“Liege on the Line of March” by Glenna 
L.. Bigelow (John Lane Co., N. Y.). At 
that time the author was a guest in a 
Belgian chateau and her diary has to do 
with the physical and mental sorrows of 
the civil population, whose sufferings 
were increased by the added sting of 
the necessity for passive acceptance. 
Their dear ones went away to die, or 
to return unrecognizable, living lumps 
of charred and mutilated humanity, their 
property was wantonly destroyed, and 
they were driven from their homes. 
These terrible events are depicted in a 
series of etchings which suggest much 
more than they reveal and show the peo 
ple at that time, despite their wrongs, 


till dominated by the gentler virtues of 
civilization Miss Bigelow writes with 
a submergence of self, with a sympathy 
and an absence of malice that lend a 
quality of conyincingness to all she says 
and make her book one of the best 


evoked by the war. 
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Is Civilization a Disease ? 

The Barbara Weinstock lecture on 
Phe Morals of ‘Trade for 1917 was de- 
livered by Stanton Coit and entitled “Is 
Civilization a Disease?” It is now pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. When one chances upon an indi- 
vidual use of a common word, a use not 
shared by any but a few who seek to 
make their own conception a difference 
from ali common conception, one is apt 
to feel revolt from the book that is titled 
hy such a vain assumption, The use of 
the word “Civilization” by a Carpenter, 
even when he is too great to he slighted 
and too sane to be ignored, is such an 
irritating despotism of personality when 
coupled with the implication that civili- 
zation is a “disease” whose “cure” is 
radically needed. When Dr. Coit con- 
tinues such use by asking if civilization 
is really a disease, one is not so much 
annoyed as amused, In order to main- 
tain that his answer should be yes, Dr. 
Coit is obliged to make civilization 
syhonymous with “applied science or- 
vanized on a basis of reasoned selt 
interest’ and ruled over by a “blond 
beast of prey.” Such a confusion of 
the diseases and evils that afflict civ- 
ilization and need cure, with that orderly 
structure and process of life which is 
usually meant when the word is used, 
and which only needs social doctoring 
and sometimes social surgery to become 
more and more civilization, is not to be 
accepted as rational or helpful. Dr. 
(Coit has many good things to say about 
the necessity of outgrowing the “mo- 
nopoly of initiative and = control’ in 
trade, and all manner of exchange of 
values in social life. He has a right 
clue to the modern forms of accelerating 
that new order of more democratic shar- 
ing which the inventions of later civ- 
ilization have made possible. His three 
methods of modern ‘human progress, 
“the limiting of human population by the 
will of individuals’—and later by “the 
will of the community ;” and the “awak- 
ening of women” are well stated and 
suggestive. His spirit is, as always, fine 
and high. But “civilization is not to be 
superseded by the democratic process” 
as he intimates, but to be democratized 
in its processes; and we shall no more 
have to vet rid of it in order to secure 
more perfectly “the total welfare of the 
whole nation” than we shall have to “go 
back to nature” wth Carpenter in order 
to be idealistic and fraternal of spirit. 
Civilization is not a disease, but it has 
diseases. ‘These are to be cured not by 
going back but by going on. 
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A Playwright’s Criticism 


“How’s Your Second Act?” by Arthur 
Hopkins (Philip Goodman Co., New 
York) affords an example of what a 
man may do who fails to stick to his 
muttons. Mr. Hopkins it was, who pro- 
duced “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” 
“(Good Gracious, Annabelle,” and other 


artistically most successful dramas, 
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and in the capacity of stage manager, 
ljong—one hopes—may he wave. As an 
author, though, he is a disappointment. 
In this little book he states randomly 
his opinions and ideals with regard to 
the various departments of dramatic art 

those of actor, author, director, and 
artist. What he says sounds well—but 
too well, as a matter of fact. There 
scems always something insincere in the 
hue and cry of an artist for sincerity in 
art. One wonders were Beethoven alive 
to-day, whether some enterprising pub 
lisher would not persuade him to com- 
pose a brief work entitled “My Way of 
Dome it’—or “How’s Your Second 
Movement?” No, Mr. Hopkins tells 
one far more acceptably of himself and 
his aspirations in the smallest stage- 
scene of his) superintendence than he 
would be able in a thousand reams of 
written matter, 
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Autumn Loiterers 


“David Grayson” in his delightful out- 
of-doors books ‘The Friendly Road,” 
“Adventures in’ Friendship,” and “Ad- 
ventures in Contentment,” has voiced 
for countless readers the joy ol the 
Hl duderlust, the innate necessity for na 
ture, the satisfaction which comes from 
its companionship, which can emanate 
from no other source. Perhaps no mod- 
ern writer has done this so periectly. 
le may be fittingly called the dean of 
the nature school, portraying with equal 
charm the beauties of the highway or 
the hidden lovelinesses of the human 
heart which friendly intercourse evokes. 
Several followers of this “school” have 
added their testimony to the renewing 
and recreative powers of leisurely loiter- 
ings alone sweet-scented spring lanes, or 
summer by-paths or the crimson high- 
ways of autumn, One of the last of 
these testimonials has come to us in a 
slight but attractive volume by Charles 
Autumn Loiter- 


se 


isanson Towne called 
ers,” 

As we read the “Foreword” and catch 
sight of the magic word, “Berkshires,” 
our hearts beat fast with anticipation. 
For who having lived among those de- 
lectable hills can ever forget the days of 
joyous discovery of new beauties, when 
with staff in hand he followed each 
beckoning road from Stockbridge to 
South Lee toward Tyringham Valley, 
Great Barrington, Egremont, or Lennox 
by the Stockbridge Bowl set like a blue 
sapphire in the hollow of-the great green 
hills, 

“I like a road that wanders 

Straight; the king’s highway fair, 
And lovely are the sheltered lanes 

That take you here and there; 
but best of all, I love a road 

That leads to God knows where. 

Mr. Towne sings, as he and his chosen 
fricnd set out on their adventure in an 
automolile which is old and docile and 
loiters pleasantly in a Christian fashion, 
stead of whizzing paganly by untold 
lovely landscapes with no realization of 
From New York through 
Connecticut to Massachusetts, by South 


their charm. 


keremont to Great Barrington they mo- 
lored over the famous road, an old In- 
dia trail, the probable route of Major 
Valeott in his pursuit of King Philip's 
Indians in 1676. Over it passed General 
Amberst’s army in 1759, and General 


) . . = oy ony . 
Burgoyne, a prisoner, in 1777. By this 





historic way they went “straight to Stock- 
bridge, where the clocks seem to have 
stopped,” thence to Lenox for luncheon. 

If Mr. Towne had only tarried in 
Stockbridge he would have found that 
the clocks in the Red Lion Inn were 
still striking twelve and that a luncheon 
par excellence awaited him. But Lenox 
satished—and as he knew not his loss, 
all was well, And Lenox in its well- 
groomed, sophisticated way is wonder- 
ful—but for the discriminating few there 
is nothing like Stockbridge! 

Four radiant autumn days were spent 
in these Berkshire hills—then back to 
Manhattan, on the homeward way halt- 
ing again at the alluring—but why so 
anonymous ?—French inn, 

Though not a guide-book, some of us 
might want to follow in Mr. Towne’s 
motor-prints and play Nicholas Billard, 
and alas! the name of the inn is with- 
held. If Mr. Towne would only ex- 
change it for our gratuitous gift of the 
Red Lion. 

sits of verse and exquisite illustra- 
tions by Thomas Fogarty complete this 
brief but joyous sojourner in the Berk- 
shires. 
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Marts and Money 
They have a quiet but resilient market 
The ab- 


sorptive power shows perceptible im- 


on the Wall street exchange. 


provement, probably as a result of in- 
discreet activity on the part of the op- 
positional element in the last two or 
three weeks. This view appears upheld 
by the advance of eight points in the 
quotation for Steel common, as also by 
notable bulges in some other prominent 
instances, such as Baldwin, Crucible, Re- 
public, and Sloss-Sheffield issues. There’s 
an obvious disposition to overlook un- 
favorable items of news. Dispatches 
about German and Austrian drives are 
closely scanned only by speculative ten- 
derfeet. There’s a distinct lessening of 
uneasiness even in respect to Washing- 
ton’s new programme of _ taxation. 
“That’s all discounted,” according to the 
old hands. “You'll make a bad move if 
you keep on selling stocks on antiquated 
arguinents. Get a new line on the mar- 
ket and don’t follow the crowd. Keep 
ahead of it. The market is on the up- 
erade, and should be bought every time 
prices fall back seven or eight points in 
prominent quarters.” Such is the prac- 
tical philosophy of the hour, and it is 
cleverly applied by numerous cliques of 
manipulators who feel persuaded that 
they will be richly rewarded if they per- 
sist in their alluring tactics on the long 
side. Every untrained marginal specula 
tor felt bearish on Steel common when 
the price was down to 9614 some days 
since. Now that the stock is again rated 
at 10514 
that the recent top notch of 11334 may 


they are quite willing to admit 


be surpassed before the end of this 
week. One of the latest fashionable 
“specialties” is Royal Dutch, the price 
of which advanced fifteen points lately, 
in response to a lot of fine talk about 
the company’s oil properties. In May, 
1917, the stock could be bought at 59: 
it is close to 100 at this moment. It is 
probable that the quotation may be run 
up to 125 at an early date, the crowd in 
control having important connections in 
high tinancial circles. Besides, the high- 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 











Long Distance Phone, Olive 6750 
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er a stock goes, the more attractive it 
looks to the average trader. In saying 
this, | do not intend to minimize the 
inherent merits of Royal Dutch ‘The 
stock’s value and promises have repeat- 
edly been pointed out in these columns 
since its introduction on the stock ex- 
change during the early part of 1917. 
The dominant interest in the subsidiary 
properties was formerly held by Hol- 
land banks and capitalistic investors. 
With regard to the striking revival in 
the demand for steel shares we are told 
that Washington reports hint at a con- 
siderable modification of industrial tax- 
ation. There are rumors, also, that the 
government may soon adopt an agreeable 
attitude as to price regulation, not only 
in the industrial, but likewise in the min- 
ing branches. The quotations for Ana- 
conda, Inspiration, and Utah Copper 
were raised three or four points on inti- 
mations that the federal policy of fixing 
the metal’s quotation may be altogether 
abandoned. Anaconda is quoted at 65!4 
at present, against a recent minimum of 
61354. On May 16 the stock sold at 7] 

Wall street strongly believes that the $8 
annual dividend will be maintained in- 
Midvale Steel, which sold at 


43'4 on March 23, has rallied to 5234, 


definitely. 


mainly in sympathy with the upward 
course in the general market for shares 
of this class. Special helpful influences 
were exerted by reports that the com- 
pany is about to receive additional im- 
portant favors from the government, in 
the way of contracts and prices. The 
Midvale was incorporated in October, 
1915. Its stock was in great demand at 
that time at 984, 


at the rate of 12 per cent, or $6 per 


Dividend payments, 


aunum, were commenced in February, 
1917. The par value is $50. There's 
$100,000,000 — stock 


financial, constructive, and absorptive 


outstanding. The 


operations of the company have been 
decidedly ambitious thus far. It has Na 
tional City Bank affiliations. The rail- 


road list shows only modest betterment 
i Pennsyl- 
vania, the premicr issue of its kind, re- 


ml some representative cases. 


mains pegged at 435g. Since the first of 
the year its range of fluctuations covers 
a little less than four points. So long 
as this stock continues in a condition 
of neglect and torpidity, thoughtful ob- 
servers will abstain from optimistic pre- 
dictions about the values of railroad 
shares. A broad, extensive, and sus- 
tained rise can he looked for solely after 
Wall street has been taught that float- 
ing supplies have mostly been absorbed 
hy outright purchasers, and that fresh 
attempts at depressing quotations cannot 
safely be made. That the process of ab- 
sorption is making headway cannot the 
least be doubted, but it seems urgently 
in need of special, vigorous stimulation. 
Remarks of a similar sort may aptly be 
made concerning railroad bonds. The 
quotations are “heavy’’ most of the 
time. Quite a number of leading issues 
have fallen back several points since 
lanuary. Atchison general 4s are quoted 
it a small fraction below the absolute 
Union 
Pacilic first 4s are selling at 84'4, a fig- 


inminimum touched in 1917—80'4, 


ure which is a point under the low record 
of last year. Northern Pacific prior 
lien 4s are down to 80, the previous low 
record, Disagreeable records, these, 
though hardly to be marveled at when 
one studies the general financial and in- 
vestment situation from every important 
angle. The quotations for Liberty bonds 
continue to move in irregular fashion, 
but are a trifle better than a week ago. 
We are told that there has been con- 
centrated heavy buying of the 4'4s in 
the past two weeks The first and 
privileged 3'4s are lirm at 99.65. Brit- 
ish 2'4 per cent consols are rated at 
503g, against 547%, a year ago, 61 two 
years ago, 60 three years ago, and 
7334 four years ago. The low mark of 
It is difficult to 


understand why these consols should 


some time avo was 5] 
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Now is the Time To Have That 
Palm Beach Suit 


Laundered 


You, too, will like 


“The Cleanest Laundry” 
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Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 


Sound anal,sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Simpson Advertisin?, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg 
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Le a few points merely over the mint 
mum record of the war, unless we con 
clude that British financiers are of the 
opinion that the end ot thr struggle Ss 
not yet ino sight. But even so the 
matter seems a profound puzzle. French 
3 per cent rentes are quoted at 00, 
avainst a recent low point of 57 

They were worth &85!'o four years ago 
In 1901 and 1902 they readily sold at 
100 and over, What ao slaughter ot 
values has since occurred in’ all the 
vreat nations of the world! — Foreign 
exchange quotations are steady. Dratts 
on Rome, recently down to 9.15 lire, 
have recovered to &.90, in consequence 
of remedial action by financiers and 
the American and Italian governments 
The normal quotation is) 5.19) Tire 
Dutch exchange is quoted at 51! for 
the eulder: parity is 40.2 cents. The 
rise of more than 11 cents reflects the 
extraordinary state of our commercial 
and financial relations with Holland 
Spain complains of a serious excess of 
vold supplies, and is atraid of danger 
ous inflation, That) nation possesses 
more yellow metal at present than it 
ever did in its long history. The week 
ly statement of the New York clear 
ing-house banks and trust) companies 
discloses a material replenishment of 
surplus reserves, the total being $69, 
596,000, as compared with $44,118,000 
a week ago, and $32,052,000 on May: 25 
Wall strect does not feel particularly 
interested in these weekly figures now 
adays. It knows full well that they are 
not accurately or even approximately 
reflective of real monetary conditions 
The rate for call funds is notably firm 
at or near © per cent, and a like rate 
is charged for time loans Brokers 
report that the supplies of time money 
are painfully scant, and that there's 1m 
hope of a satisfactory turn for the bet 
ter in the near future. To the New 
York Tribune, O. M. W. Sprague, pro 
fessor of banking and tinance at Har 
yard, has lately contributed an elaborate 
essay on “painless taxation,”—now don't 
laugh, please! | cannot feel interested 
in this kind of literature. The sugges 
tions are principally of the haphazard, 
short-order variety, made for the oc 
casion. Most everybody will have lis 
say these days in regard to war taxation, 
but every acute mind knows that the 


termination of the war must bring an 


entirely different system of raising rey 
chues tor federal and = state vovern 
ments. And so it doesn’t really matter 


very much what sort of a programme 
of taxation we adopt from time to time 
during the interim The vastness of 
our economic resources will enable us 
to bear the great ordeal and to recover 
quickly after peace has been restored 
The stock exchange authorities have 
been aroused by the circulation of false 
rumors of one kind or another in behalf 
of market jugglers, and are resolved to 
put a stop to it with all means at their 
command. A noble resolution, indeed 
But I doubt if it will be wholly effec 
tive. How can there be active specula 
tion if there are no rumors or stories? 


o 
Ad 


Finance in St. Louis 
It is oppressively dull on the Fourth 
street stock exchange. Apart from Na 
tional Candy common, there’s no note 


worthy inquiry for any issue of stocks 





or bonds. Neither is there any marked 
propensity to sell at or around ruling 
quotations. Speculation is on the wane 
all over the country. Recurrent spells 
of activity are of brief duration. Traders 
are in a growing state of suspense. They 
complain of being unable to look four 
or five months ahead, as they used to 
do in the good old times. At the same 
time they realize that neither. the goy- 
ernment nor the banking institutions are 
disposed to lend special encouragement 
to yigorous and various speculation. 
\bout three hundred and forty shares 


of Candy common were transferred 


lately at 40 to 40.50, figures implying 
further slight = depreciation. Thirty 
shares of Certain-teed tirst’ preferred 
were sold at 88, five Brown Shoe com- 
mon at 62, sixty United Railways com- 
mon at 4, and some United Railways 4s 
at 51.50. Third National Bank is higher 
both in the bid agid asked tigures, which 
are 237 and 240.50. There were no 
transactions i the last few days. 
° 


Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen'’s Bank 100 102 
Mechanics-.\merican Nath 240 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 112! 


United Railways com 33, | 
do 1s re ny 
Alton, Granite & St. Ll. 5s 70 
leaclede Ginas 5 YN tg 
Certain-teed com 3% 
do 2d pid $2 
do Ist) ptd So 
Missouri Kdison 5s Ho 921 
Mo. Portland Cement oy (has 
Kly & Walker 2d ptd S21, 
International Shoe pitd 10h : 
brown Shoe com (33 
do ptd QF 
Hyvdraulic-Press bk. com | 
National Candy com a TUS 
Missouri Klectrie It. ts lun 
Miss. R. & Bonne TY. 5s 4 
le 


etusivers to Inguiries 

W. R. Mel, Kansas City, Mo.—Wells- 
Fargo Express must be regarded as a 
somewhat doubtiul speculation at this 
(une. Up to four or tive years ago it 
was considered a desirable purchase both 
for myvestment and speculation, largely 
owing to the famous 300 per cent cash 
dividend and generous stock rights in 
1909, The current price of 77 seems a 
fairly correct valuation, in view of the 
annual 6 per cent and talk of nationali- 
gation of the principal express com- 
panies. An extra cash distribution of 
33! per cent was made in January, 1917. 
The stock is not popular, and there are 
no strong reasons for looking towards 
substantial improvement in its quota- 
tiofh in the next six months Since 
Tanuary 4, 1917, the stock has fallen 
trom I44 to 70'4, so that the recent 
recovery of seven points appears quite 
insignificant 

Merpicts, St. Louis—Brown Shoe 
common is reasonably priced at 62, the 
present quotation, the yearly rate being 
£6 and fully earned, in. spite of ma- 
terial deductions for depreciation, re- 
serve, and war taxes. For the year 
ended October 31, 1917, the surplus, 
after dividends and reserve appropri- 
ation, was $662,005. The total surplus 
stood at $2,728,735, against $1,666,730 
for 1916-17. The highest price reached 
on the exchange in New York was 76 
in 1916, The net yield at 62 is about 
934. If the rate were to be reduced to 


> per cent, the yield would be a little 


over S&S per cent. From this it follows 
that a purchaser at or near 62 could 
not be accused of indiscretion. 


Query, Jackson, Tenn.—(1) The 7 
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' ( . & Nashville w 
u t 1 1 11le€ ood W 
| [t ( arned more. that 


surplus 
Would 


therefore recommend holding yvour cer- 


( 
twice over. The three-year 


ayerave Warrants maintenance. 
tificate for a good advance by and by. 
A relapse to the low notch of last vear— 
(2) Man- 


hattan Itlevated is rated at 99 at this 


103—secems decidedly remote. 


moment, after a drop to 94 last March. 
The low point last December was 93'4, 
and this represented absolute minimum 
since 1898, when 83 was reached. There’s 
more than a possibility that you might 
be able to buy at about 90 before long. 
The 7 per cent dividend is guaranteed 
for 969 years by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit. 

H. O. W., Portsmouth, N. H.—Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding is quoted at 130. This 
does not look like a fantastic figure in 
the face of tremendous activity at the 
company’s plants, and the regular quar- 
terly $1.75 and $2.50 extra. Of course, 
this is a most abnormal season, and the 
marvelous prosperity may suddenly come 
toan end. Prudent people should there- 
fore not be hasty in purchasing at the 
prevailing level of valuation, but place 
judicious prices, sav 
around 120. The stock was obtainable 


their orders at 
at 20 three vears ago. One should he- 
indulging in sanguine expec- 
trade after the 


ware of 
tations as to marine 
Authoritative opinion 
conflicting. To use Sir As- 


war's termination. 
is rather 
quith’s favorite phrase: “Wait and see.” 

mr. We Va. 
Chandler Motors is a rather tempting 


Colorado Springs, Colo.— 


speculation at the present price of 89, 
the yearly dividend being $12, and stock 
outstanding amounting to only $7,000,- 
000. The 1917 net, after depreciation, 
was $2,382,403, against $1,716,166 for 
1916, and the surplus, after dividends 
of $910,000, against $700,000, stood at 
$1,472,403, against $1,016,166. 
a dividend cut to $10, the purchaser at 


In case of 


So would still get nearly 1134 per cent, 
a quite substantial yield even in these 
The stock was as high 
as 131 in 1916, when only $7 was paid to 


exacting times. 


shareholders. 


ote oe o8s 
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A Suffrage Book: 


Here is a very interesting and profit- 
able book on the suffrage question— 
“War and the Franchise,” by Josephine 
Schain (McClurg, Cheago). To be sure, 
it is not an impersonal statement of the 
To Miss 


Schain there seems no room for doubt 


Pros and cons of the case. 
as to the right of her cause; but in no 
case would one say Miss Schain has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of scientific accuracy. 
One will not find anywhere better argu- 
ments or neater turning of objections 
into aspects favorable to “the cause.” 
For example, in the matter of the states 
where an equal suffrage bill was reiject- 
ed, Miss Schain shows that the gains, 
even when the proposition 
In Michigan, in 1874, 40,077 
Votes were cast for suffrage. In 1913, 


although the election was again lost, 


loses, are 
cnormous, 


168,738 votes were cast in favor of the 
bill. As Miss Schain says, “A vote once 
cast in favor of suffrage is a permanent 
Sain and it is only a question of time 
until minorities he turned into majori- 


ies.” Another ; 
hes, nother instance where she clev- 
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tes an arguinent 1s 1n regart 
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to the eign-born women. The charge 


is that the vote oi these women would 


give too much authority to a class as yet 
unfit for citizenship. Miss Schain an- 


swers this with statistics. “The vote of 
the native-born would still be in prepon- 
derance, for there are about three times 
as many native-born women = in_ the 
('nited States, as all foreign-born men 
Miss Schain’s 


chapter entitled “Objections Answered”’ 


and women together.” 
is the best of the book. This, however. 
does not depreciate the value of the re- 
mainder. There is a pithy chapter head- 
ed “The Awakening of Women,” and 
“The Development of Woman Sutfrage” 
is another. They are a brilliant if briet 
resumé of the history of liberalism from 
Magna Miss 


Schain’s book is more than a history of 


Charta to.the present. 


the suffrage movement; more than a 
compendium of knowledge useful for the 
debater for suffrage. It is a plea, well 
worded and cloquent, for a better hu- 
There is very little trace of 
Miss Schain views the 


manity. 
sex antagonism. 
matter from the historical point of view 
and sees humanity coming nearer and 
nearer a goal. Her argument is that to 
reach that goal women must have the 
franchise best to do their part. It is 
“The 


development of woman has been a by- 


fitting to quote her own words: 


product and not a main effort of man 
in his fight for democracy. That she 
could have been of greater help if he 
had recognized her as a partner, he is 
just beginning to realize. The hope of 
the future is that men and women may 
stand together in their fight onward jor 
social progress. Each has its own ideal- 
contribution to 
lt is only 


ism, its own distinct 
make to the common life. 
as each has faith in the other, that the 
hest in each will be brought forth; that 
the final goal can ever be reached. It is 
not alone a personal struggle nor a strug- 
ele of one sex, but dream of a better 
humanity that women are fighting for, 
and this dream can be realized by man 
and woman workine together, shoulder 
to shoulder.” 
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Coming Shows | 

The Park Opera company with its 
delightful performance of “The Mikado” 
ut the Park theatre this week has ap- 
parently brought a return of the good 
old stock days when the best of light 
operas were produced by excellent com- 
panies. In the present aggregation of 
talent are numbered John KE. Young, 
Ivy Scott, Yra Jeanne, Arthur Aldridge, 
James Stevens, A. L. Pellaton, Edith 
Andrews, Mildred Rogers and Bertram 
Peacock, assisted by a large chorus. 
Next Sullivan's 
“lolanthe 
satire on English life interspersed with 


Sunday Gilbert and 
" will be presented; this is a 
pretty songs and witty dialogue. 
ole fe ef 
“T can marry any woman T please.” 
“Then I conclude you haven’t pleased 
any vet.’—Palttmore America. 
ie yy 
Pandler—Will you give a poor man a 
quarter for a sandwich? 
Candler—Don’t want it; I’m not hun- 
ery.”’—Ruffalo Express. 
ofe ete ote 
Optimism 
It was Christmas eve in camp, and 
There was a certain 


very cold at that. 


amount of confusion owing to. the 





OOD Printing and 
OOD. Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly .presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 

We haveand are help- 
ing other business | 
houses solve this | 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
Opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 








DELMAR 


P A R K T H E A | R E AT HAMILTON 


EVERY EVENING, 8:20; WED., SAT. MATS., 2:30 
THE PARK, OPERA COMPANY 


Presenting June 223 and all Week 1} 


saxo subuvans =| S LO LANTHE” , 
All Special S 
Star Cast 50 People 50 | ee Oe 


Prices—25c; 


; $1.00; Popular Mat., Wed., 25c; 50c 


50c: 75e 


Seats at Park Theatre - Keiselhorst Piano Co. - Columbia Theatre 











FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS | | 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL | 


SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, | St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 


DANCING, BAND CONCERTS, Tickets at KNieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive. 











The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 


SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 


Evens & Howard | 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufactusers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 

















answer. The unfortunate Tommy 


scratched his head for a moment. “Well, 


@hristmas festivities, and leave and so 
forth, and one man was unable to find 
I’m jolly g-g-glad I have got a n-nice 


any of his outer garments. He wandered 


about shivering, and asking all his mates w-w-warm pair of b-b-braces!” 
“Has DU 


When 


look out for the car approaching from 


if they knew where they were. ° afe 
anyone seen my b-b-blanket?” he de- passing behind a stvyeet car 


manded, and was told that no one had. 


“Has anyone seen my t-t-trousers?” No the opposite direction. 
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SCRAPPERS! 


JOIN THEM 
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“SOME SCRAPPERS, 
THOSE MARINES 
OF Ours” 


Service on LAND, SEA and in the AIR. Wherever the Flag flies 
you will find the Marines protecting Democracy 


REGISTERED MEN-—See your local boards and procure permission to join the Marines. 
Married men get consent of wife. 


RECRUITING STATIONS 


7th and Pine, 1719 Market St., 13 S. 6th St., St. Louis; H. & H. Bidg., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Virginia Bldg., Columbia, Mo.; 
116 S. Main St.,Hannibal, Mo.; 184a E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo.; 215 N. Main St., St. Charles, Mo., or any Postmaster. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 





Without any solicitation by the United States Marines this page is donated by: 


JAS. A. HOUCHIN PALMER W. CLARKSON WALTER HENNIG 
.. S. COLNON LACLEDE COAL CO; TOBERMAN MACKEY & CO. 
THE BRECHT CO. WOLF-WILSON DRUG CO. WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING CO. 


CHAS. BATES GRIESEDIECK BROS. BREWERY CO. Yr. N. CHENEY 



































